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No. 172. 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
LOUIS BUONAPARTE’S WORK. 

Historical Documents and Reflections on 

the Government of Holland. By Louis 

Buonaparte, Ex-king of Holland. 

London, 1820. 8vo. 3 vols. 

It is quite a novelty to criticise an 
ex-king ; and however Majesty comes 
infor its share of political remark in 
our days, it is-seldom that it affords 
grounds for literary comment. The 
ex-sovereign of Holland, the best mem- 
ber of a very extraordinary family, has 
chosen an honest epigraph for his book, 

Do what you ought, happen what may ; 
which, we believe, much to his honour, 
was his rule of condact during his reign. 
To a publication of this size, the first 
copy of which that issued from the press, 
was delivered into our hands on Tues- 
day, it is evidently impossible for us to 
do analytical justice on so short an ac- 
quaintance ; but it is the character of 
the Literary Gazette, to bring _imme- 
diately under the public eye; some ac- 
count of such works as appear peculiar- 
ly worthy of attention ; and we shall 
therefore hazard a very concise outline, 
and a few of the most anecdotical ex- 
tracts, on the spur of the moment. 

The affairs of Holland from 1806 to 1810 
ave fully treated of, anda very intelligent 
history, is enhanced in value by the picture 
of the king, from his accession to his depres- 
sion, and enlivened by characteristic traits 
of Louis’s more ambitious brother, his minis- 
ters, and partizans. 

The author defends the Buonaparte family 
from the calumnies uttered against them, 
and asserts that they were hoth French and 
noble. On the latter point he says— 

“As to the nobility of the Bonaparte. fami- 
ly, whatever libellers may pretend, it is 
very ancient, and well identified in the an- 
nals of Italy, It is said, that when the mar- 
riage of Napoleon with the archduchess 

Maria Louisa was about to take place, the 
Freneh emperor, in answer to some remon- 
strances on the subject, observed, “ I should 
not enter into this alliance, if I did not know, 
that her origin is as noble as my own.” A 
collection of documents, extracted from the 
archives of different towns of Italy, was then 
Presented to the emperor Napoleon, from 
which it appeared, that the Bonapartes, at a 
very remote period, were lords of Treviso. 

apoleon threw it into the fire, energetically 
observing, “I wish my nobility to com- 
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mence only with myself, and to hold all my 
titles from the French people.” 

Louis represents himself as grave and ro- 
mantic, ardent and phlegmatic, at the same 
time: also as brave and courageous, of 
which he instances several proofs while serv- 
ing in the early campaigns of Napoleon, 
The following are further details. 

“* Louis possessed a strong. constitution, but 
he had not taken suilicient care of himself in 
his campaigns. He was left to himself at 
too early an age, without suflicient prepara- 
tion. He had received several .very severe 
falls from his horse, the worst of which near- 
ly cost him his left eye, on which a deep 
sear afterwards remained. He met with 
this accident at Nice, after the siege of Tou- 
lon. While returning from.a mission at 
full gallop, on a young and fiery horse of the 
full Spanish breed, he was met by the aide- 
de-camp Junot on foot, who frightened the 
horse totry the skill of the rider, which the 
horse mastered: Louis fell, and the wound 
he received was so ill attended to, that. he 
has always preserved the scar. After the 
peace of Campo Formio, when the Egyptian 
expedition was in comeanyatian, Louis wish- 
ed to serve in it, but at the same time to set 
out later than the rest, inorder to try the 
waters of Barrege; which bad been recom- 
mended to him. When he fast returned 
with the news of peace, his horses became 
restive in descending the high mountain of 
St. André, in Savoy, when he-dislovated his 
knee. His brother-himself decided, that he 


‘| should take his departure, to join the army 


of Egypt, with the first vessel which sailed 
after the close of the-bathing season. 

“ Louis, fora secrét reason, was desirous 
of remaining at Paris. His sister Caroline 
was at the celebrated boarding-school- of 
Madame Campan, at St. Germain, Thither 
he frequently repaired, where he used to 
meet a female friend of his sister, whose 
father had emigrated in the commencement 
of the revolution. . He felt a,warm .interest 
in her behalf, esteemed the qualities both of 
her heart and mind, and thought her altoge-) 
ther the most beautiful person he had ever 
seen. 

“ Walking one evening in the garden of the 
Tuileries with Casabianca, a reduced naval 
ofticer of rank, and the friend of his brother, 
an honourable, amiable, and intelligent man, 
but timid and apprehensive at the same time, 
and who in the first storms of the revolution 
had saved himself-by lis exeessive prudence, 
he could not contain his sentiments, and he 
confided them to this gentleman. Casabian- 
ca was alarmed. ‘‘ Do you know,” said he, 
“‘that this marriage would be attended with 
the most injurious consequences to. your 
brother, and would render him suspected to 


He refused, and ran to the 





the government? and that too at a moment, 
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when he is setting out on a hazardots ex- 
pedition, and when ifis of the utmest conse- 
quénce to’ him, to make as many friends.as 
possible, or at least not te make any enemies, 
or to become suspected.” i 

‘* Next day Napoleon sent for: his lrother; 
and ordered him to set out instantly: with 
three of his other aides-de-camp for Toulon, 
where they were to wait bis. arrival, and 
from whence they were to aecompany ‘him 
to Egvpt. .Louis discovered, a long time 
after, that. Casabianea instantly’ informed 
Napoleon of the sentiments and intentions 
of his brother, and, instead of losing time in 
attempts to persuade an amorous young 
man, Napoleon procured from the minister 
of war an order for his immediate departure.” 


After taking something of a French 
view of the glorious battle of the Nile, 
the following affecting story is related. 


Such was the famous battie of Aboukir, 
which immortalized Nelson, but ought to 
convince the English, that the French will 
have a navy, whenever they set seriously 
aboutit, or rather whenever they shail make 
the attempt. During the fatal explosion of 
the Orient, the conduct and death of the 

oung Casabianca were deserving of remark. 
This boy, whose age did not excced 13, dis- 
played the utmost activity. Stationed among 
the guns, he encouraged the guaners*end sai- 
lors, and when the fring happened to bevim- 
peded in the heat of the action, through ex- 
cess of zeal and agitation, he restored order 
and tranquillity by a coolness, which was 
quite astonishing tor his age ; he inade the 
gunners and sailors sensible of their inadver- 
tencies, and took care that each yun’ vas 
served with cartridges suited to its calibre. 

He didnot know, that his father had been 
mortally wounded ; and when the fire broke 
out on board the Orient, and the guns. were 
abandoned, this courageous child remained 
by himself, and called loudly on his father, 








-to tell him, if he vould quit. his post like the 


rest, without dishoneur.. The fire was ma- 
king dreadful ravages, yet he still waited for 
his father’s answer ; butinvain! At length 
an.old, sailor informed himof the misfortune 
of Casabianea, and told a » that he was 
ordered to save his son’s life liy surréndering. 
mroom, When 
he perceived his father, ie threw himself 
upon him, held him in his close embrace, 
and declared, that he would never quit him. 
In.yain lis father entreated and threatened 
him; in vain the old sailor, who felt an at- 
tachment. to iis. captain, wished «o render 
him. this last serviee../‘‘ 1 must die, F wilt 
die with my father! ” answered the generous 
child. ‘‘Phere is but. a moment femain- 
ing,” observed the sailor; ‘1 shall have 
great difficulty in saviiz myself; adieu!” 
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‘The flame reaching the powder, the vessel 


blew up, with the young Casabianca, who, in 
vain covered with his body the mutilated 
remains of his father. Such is what the old 
sailor related-te general Kleber and Louis, 
on landing at Alexandria. 


Louis's marriage is a curious subject. 
In October 1801, on returning to Paris, 
he says— 


His sister-in-law again spoke to him of 
his marriage. She gave him daily invita- 
tions ; but Louis laughed at this project, of 
which the execution seemed to him impossi- 
ble. However, one evening when there 
was a ball at Malmaison, his sister-in-law 
took him apart, his brother joined them, 
and, after a long conference, they ob- 
tained from him his consent. The day for 
the ceremony was fixed, and on the 4th of 
January, 1802, the contract, the civil mar- 
riage, and the religious ceremony took place. 
Louis became a husband. Never was there 
amore gloomy ceremony.—Never had hus- 
band and wite a stronger presentiment of all 
the horrors of a forced and ill-suited mar- 
riage. 

This was the commencement of his mis- 
fortunes ; of his physical and moral suffer- 
ings: he was then 22 years of age. His 
constitution had been early termed, but his 
mind and his character were not yet entirely 
so. He possessed that naiveté, that excessive 
sincerity, which belongs essentially to infan- 
, the result of a private education, and of 

e grave and reflecting disposition of a man, 
forced to accustom himself to live within 
himself. 

This troublesome situation changed his 
character ; it also affected his health, pro- 
gressively, but without his perceiving it, as 
it were: from thenceforward he was a stran- 
ger to repose. 

No calamities can be more real or more 
insupportable than domestic troubles, be- 
cause, from whatever part they proceed, 
they directly reach the heart. 

of Louis stainped on his mind and 
his whole existence a sort of profound me- 
lancholy, a dejection, an aridity, so to speak, 
— nothing ever could, or ever will, re- 
medy. : 
We shall now add a word or two with res- 
pect to his marriage, that we may avoid 
geturning again to a subject, which has sup- 
plied libellers with so anany calumnies and 
absurd stories. 

Before the ceremony, during the benedic- 
tion, and ever afterwards, they both equally 
and constantly felt, that they were not 
suited for cach ther, and yet they allowed 
themselves to be drawn into a marriage, 
which their relations, and the mother of 
Hortensia more especially, conceived to be 
essentially politic and necessary. From the 
4th of January, 1802, down to the month 
of September, 1807, when they finally parted 
from each other, they remained together in 
all not more than four months, and that at 
three separate periods, with long intervals 
between ; but they had three children, whom 


.they loved with equal affection. The eldest, 


named Napoleon Charles, died in Holland, 


on the 5th of May, 1807 ; er po Louis, 
the second, was baptized at: St. Cloud, by 
his holiness, Pope Pius VII., during the re- 
sidence of the-sovereign pontiff in France. 
This is the son whom Louis endeavoured to 
put in his place when he abdicated in 1810. 
Che third received the name of Charles Louis 
Napoleon. 3 
‘his constraint must appear singular, and 

would, in fact, be incredible in ordinary 
times ; but in those in which they lived, in 
their position, and with their characters, as 
this work will exhibit them, the circumstance 
will ar less strange. 

During the years 1802, 1803, and 1804, he 
was ulmost always either with his regiment, 
or at the minal baths. 

In 1804 he was named general of brigade, 
and retained the comm of his regiment. 

At this period the conspiracy of Georges, 
the death of Pichegru, and that of the duke 
@’Enghien took place. Louis could do no- 
thing to prevent this catastrophe. He was 
then at Compeigne, where, besides his regi- 
ment, he commanded a brigade of dragoons, 
under the orders of general Baraguey «’Hil- 
liers. He immediately repaired to Paris 
with Hortensia, when they learned this mis- 
fortune at Compeigne ; but he was too late ; 
besides, he could not have prevented it, as 
the first consul was then deceived by too 
many intrigues. He could only add his tears 
to those of his mother-in-law, of Hortensia, 
and of his sister Caroline, all equally afflict- 
ed on account of such a misfortune. Napo- 
leon was himself for several days melancholy, 
absent, and extremely slovenly. ‘There can- 
not be a doubt, that he was _perfidiously 
and rapidly drawn into this calamity. 


These extracts, which are derived from 
the first part of the first volume, must 
suffice till our next. 





Memoirs of the Life and. Writings of Luis 
de Camoens. By John Adamson, 
F,S. A. 2 vols, large 12mo. Newcas- 
tle and London, 1820. 


This valuable addition to Portugueze lite- 
rature has just beea published. It supplies 
in a very perfect form that copious “ infor- 
mation respecting the life and writings of 
Camoens,” which has long been a desi¢e- 
ratum ; and is altogether one of the most 
copious and well ar works of the kind 
which we have recently seen. The author 
of the noblest (it would hardly be too much 
to say the only) poem in the Portugueze lan- 
genre has indeed been brought before the 

ritish public in many and various shapes ; 
‘his history, and his productions have not 
fuiled to attract the attention of biographer 
and bard; but still a compendium placing the 
whole in one point of view was wanted, and 
Mr. Adamson has ably performed this task, 
especially (though not at the lenge we could 
have desired), in re; to the Rimas which, 
in the universal admiration of the greater 
Lusiad, had till very lately failed to be 
| known in any degree equal to their merits. 
But however gratifying this production 
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muse, it affords very small seope to us for 
tritical observation. Mickle’s work, of which 
many editions: have. been printed, affords to 

eneral readers competent information re- 
lative to India, where Camoens spent so 
much of his life, and the conquest of which he 
made the theme for his immortal poem; 
and also to the circumstances of that che- 
quered and unhappy life, spent in trouble, 
painful vicissitude, poverty, and sorrow, and 
terminated in an hospital. His translation 
of the Lusiad is acknowledged by every one 
to be a spirited ‘and splendid performance, 
often compressing into vigour what is weak 
and diffuse in the original, and admirable in 
its version of all the descriptive parts. The 
only objection which we ever heard urged, 
was by Portugueze scholars, who, naturally 
more than fondly alive to the beauties of 
their distinguished countryman, fancy that 
every alteration is a fault, and every depar- 
ture. from his text a blemish. They have 
therefore, said that Mickle’s poem was 2 
recomposition rather than a translation ; but 
still they, in commen with less fastidious 
judges, have acknowledged his powera and 
confessed his genius. 

We need hardly refer to Sir R. Fanshaw’s 
translation, which preceded Mickle’s by a 
hundred years—that century and its own im- 
perfections had rendered it obsolete before 
the latter appeared. Lord Strangford’s Poems 
from Camoens, which were published ten or 
twelve years ago, contributed something te 
a more diffused acquaiutance in this country 
with the minor pieces of the author of the 
Lusiad. His Lordship gave spirited and 
elegant transcripts of forty or fifty of the 
rimas, and of a part of the sixth book of the 

rincipal poem, in ottava rima ; and Southey, 
haste, and others, have in various detached 
shapes translated a number of the sonnets, 
amadrigals, and elegies. 

To these English transfusions, Mr. Adam- 
son has now added a comprehensive view of 
the subject, and several further specimens of 
translation. His two volumes are very neatly 
and suitably printed, and adorned with well- 
executed engravings. From the biography 
of Camoens, which is ably illustrated from 
his writings, we should have a difficulty in 
extracting any new facts ; the author how- 
ever mentions that “‘ A project for erecting 
& monument to his memory was lately formed 
at Lisbon, where subscriptions, which have 
since been aided by contributions in London 
and Paris, were entered into for carrying it 
into effect. The amount of the donations 
for this purpose, is represented to exce 
800/. ; and, although some temporary SUs- 
pension may at the present moment exist, 
so desirable and praisc-worthy a scheme 1 
entitled to our best wishes for its fulfilment. 
The place which has been fixed upon for the 
erection of the monument, is the convent 
situated at Belem, within three miles of Lis- 
bon, and which was built by the King Dom 
Manoel, to record to posterity the discovery» 
by the Portugueze, of the route to India. 

Thus will a tardy tribute be raised to the 
memory of the man whom tempestyous gest 
and an ungrateful country left to beggary a 





must be tothe admirers of the Portugueze 
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edness and affliction, erected his own impe- 
rishable monument. Such has too frequently 
been the lot of great talent ; and it is curious 
to remark, how under eo 8 apecies of pa- 
tronage, it has so happened that the orna- 
ments of the world have languished in ob- 
security and perished in misery. From the 

when Homer, blind and in want, sought 
charity and hymned his glorious lays, to this 
hour, when the successful few flourish, while 
the many pine and endeavour with vain 
struggles to achieve a name ; there has been 
but one aspect of the planets which influence 
the fate of genius. If, of the Troubadours, 
some sang to kings and heroes, the multi- 
tude were but wandering vagrants, picking 
up a bitter morsel frem the scanty allow- 
ance of the lowly ranks. ‘When civilization 
improved the condition of mankind, it did 
little towards diminishing the ‘‘ Calamities 
of Authors ;” and if we look at our own his- 
tory, there are but one or two brief excep- 
tions to the coinmon rule of neglect and con- 
tumely. These were— . 

“ Like angel visits, few and far between ;”” 


a royal gleam of warmth and spleadour 
barst from a Stuart ; and, as we gather from 
the anecdotes of the age, the reign of Anne 
was adosned by a galaxy of noble and mi- 
nisterial men, themselyes ornaments to lite- 
rature, who esteemed it to be the duty of 
wealth and power to reward the labours and 
nourish the efforts of less fortunate genius. 
Since that period little or nothing has been 
done for literature. Like every thing else in 
this commercial country, it has become a 
thing of traffic, and hapless is the merchant 
who has not a large capital to trade upon. 
There is hardly an instance of success from 
small beginnings, encouraged by the sun- 
shine of early praise, and sustained by the 
props of timely support. . 
A new reign, commenced with fair an- 
spices, ‘revives the almost dead hope, that we 
imiy yet wituess a better disposition of pa- 
tronaze aad regard towards living merit. 
How noble would it be to go down to pos- 
terity as the Augustus of the. nineteenth 
century !—how splendid a destiny to be the 
Mecenas of that Augustus! But this can 
never result from a slight, partial, and fitful 
system of countenance: the rays of light 
aud heat must fall upon the cottage as well as 
upon the castle ; upon the swect valley as well 
as on the towering mountain. George the 
IV. is, we firmly believe, anxious to foster 
the arts and learning ; and his own taste and 
intelligence peculiarly qualify him for the 
exalted station of being their most accom- 
plished and beneficent friend. We trust 
that he will set before his eyes the never- 
ending glory of such a character; and, 
taking his royal share of the patronage of 
literature out of the hunds pf booksellers, 
swrounding his throne with princes, 
peers, and enlightened rank, favourable to the 


object in view, revive or recreate a golden | 


age of British Genius. 

_ We ask our readers pardon for this digres- 
sion, which we rely on the more securely on 
account of the rareness of such an offence on 
our parts; but the matter is of deep im- 
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portance, and the present is the crisis on 
which its determination depends. In return- 
ing to Camoens and Mr. Adamson, we have 
only to subjoin two very pretty examples of 
the manner in which the latter has rendered 
such of the rimas as he has selected for the 
exercise of his pen. The first is the sonnet 
** A formosura desta fresca serra.” 
The mountain cool, the chesnut’s verdant shade, 

The loit’ring walk along the river side, 
Where never woe her sad abode hath made, 

Nor sorrow lingered on the silv’ry tide— 
The sea’s hoarse sound—the earth with ver- 

dure gay— 

The.gilded pomp of Phacbus’ parting rays— 

The flocks that tread at eve their homeward 
way— 

The soft res ielding to the sunny blaze.— 
Not all the wt charms and beauties rare 

That yo bosste—whes thou, my sole 

ight ! 


Art absent from me, to my aching sight 
Can comfort give, but as a prospect drear 
And cold before me stand—I onward go, 
And as the joys increase, increase my woe. 
The other is a sweet sonnet, commencing, 
“‘ Ditoso seja aquelle que sémente 

Se queixa de amorosas eaquivancas.”’ 

Happy the man who but of Lové complains, 
His dear delusions and his coy disdains— 
Some days of comfort may be yet in store, 

His hopes are safe, and when his trial’s o’er— 

His lengthened care may end, and peace succeed 
to pains. 

Happy the man, who, absent from the source 

Whence flowed his grief, his sorrows had their 

course, 
Feels but the memory of departed joy : 
Anticipated ills his thoughts employ ; 
Thus when the evil comes, ‘tis with diminished 
force. 

Happy his state, who from contempt and scorn 
Suffers alone : But woe to him the smart 
Of faults to pardon which must wound the 


heart, 
And place within the soul, of sin the thorn. 

This last is not so well translated as the 
proeeinass but is more faithful than poetical. 
Jpon the whole, the publication, though 
niwre minute than is agreeable to mere 
readers. for amusement, must we think be 
accepted as a valuable addition to their stores, 
by the lovers of the language and literature 


of Portugal. 


Winter Nights, or Fire-side Lucubrations, 
By Nathan Drake, M. D. &c. Lon- 
don. 1820. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





With how pleasing a pen Dr. Drake 
writes, is well known to the literary 
world. The present light and recrea- 
tive performance will not diminish his 
reputation, nor fail to afford similar 
amusement to the lovers of the belles 
lettres, with the former works of the 
same tasteful and cultivated mind.. It 
embraces subjects of criticism (a usurp- 
ation of our province !) prose-fiction, 
and poetry ; and’ we have perused none 
of ‘these without feeling that either a 
winter night or a summer morning may 
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— 

be very agreeably spent in company 
with the author. Kirton Priory, a tale, 
oceupies about a volume—too much 
ground for us to cover; and we must 
(especially as the book has come: into 
our hands late in the week) select a 
sample for our readers, rather recom- 
mended by its convenient bulk than by 
its superior interest. 


The very striking and romantic incident on 
which I have founded the followin , little tale, 
was first given to the public by the Rev. Phi- 
lip Parsons, in his work entitled “ Monu- 
ments and Painted Glass,” 4to. 1794; and 
as it is a necessary, and, at the same time, 
an interesting introduction to the poem, I 
shall present it to my readers in the words 
of that ingenious antig i 

** T cannot conclude this account of Had- 
leigh,” he says, ‘ without giving an anec-; 
dote in some degree connected with the 
place, and in itself exceedingly remarkable. 

“‘ T was informed that in the parish church 
of Liandulph * in Cornwall, there was a 
memorial of a lineal descendant of the Impe- 
rial line, who married a wife from Hadleigh. 

“ The account was so highly carious and 
yet so-improbable, that I wished to be cer- 
tain of the truth. To this purpose I wrote 
to the officiating minister at Saltash, which 
1 judged to be the nearest post town to Lian- 
dulph, and in consequence svon received an 
obliging answer, of which the following is 
an extract :-— 

“ «Tn the chancel of Llandulph church is 
a mural monuinent, containing the following 
incription on a brass tablet, in length twenty- 
one inches, in breailth seventeen, and fixed 
about five feet from the ground. Every let- 
ter is in Roman capitals, and the original 
spelling is preserved. 

“ The Inscription. 

“« « Here lyeth the body of ‘Theodoro Pa- 
leologus, of Pesanio, in Itayle, descended 
from the Imperyall lyne of the last Christian. 
Emperours of Greece, being the sonne of 
Cainilio, the sonne of Prosper, the sonne of 
Theodoro, the sonneof John, the sonne of 
Thomas, the secund brother to Constantine 
Fuleclages, the eighth of that hame, and last 
of the lyne that raygned in Coftstuutinople, 
until subdewed by the Turks, ‘who married 
with Mary, the daughter of William Bulls of 
Hadlye, in Souffolke, gent., and had issue five 
children:—Theodoro, Jéhn, Ferdinando, 
Maria, and Dorothy, and deppted this life 
at Clyfton the 21st of January, 1636. . 

* © Above the whole, in an escutcheon of 
brass, are engraved two turrets, with the fi- 
gure of an eagle with two heads, resting a 
claw on each turret. 

“<Wa. Trevanion Bartow,’ 

“* On receiving this account, so convincing 
in regard to the existence of such a monu- 
ment, I made farther enquiries in respect to 
the person, but with much less success. 

“Thomas, brother of Constantine Paleo- 
logus, of whom Mahomet II., emperor of 
the Turks, gave this character—‘ that in the 


* Liandulph is a few miles from Callington. 
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great country of Pe us, he had found 
many slaves, but never a man but him, * 
after defending the castle of Salmonica a 
whole year against the Turks, made his es- 
cape from that fortress, when all hopes of re- 
lief had been abandoned, and fled into Italy, 
where Pope Pius II. allowed him a pension 
till hisdeath. It is probable that Theodore, 
the descendant of Prince Thomas, who lies 
buried at Llandulph, sought an asylum in 
England, in consequence of the hostility 
shown towards the Greeks by Pope Paul V., 
and his suecessor Gregory XV. I have 
not been able to learn what became of the 
sons of this descendant of the Imperial line : 
his daughter Dorothy was married at Lian- 
dalph, to William Arundel, in 1656, and 
died 1681 ; and his daughter Mary, who died 
uhmacried, was buried there in 1674, as ap- 
pears by the parish register. ; 

** A kind friend has searched, at my desire, 
the old register of Hadleigh, in which he 
finds the family of the Balls very ntumerous. 

“* Tn the register of inarriages,’ says he, 
‘ there is one dated May 27, 1617, with the 
names erased, and four: : dots left in the 
place ; now why may not I, in the spirit of an 
antiquary, suppose. that this might be the 
very marriage, as it is about nineteen years 
before Theodoro died ?” 

“If this conjecture be.well founded, the 
erasure (and thé erasure of a register is 
something extraordinary) might arise from 
resentment, or a desire of concealment. And 
the idea is something corroborated by a si- 
milar erasure, equal remarkable in the 
baptisms of the family of the Balls; it is 
this :— 

eS 00 os Te, OTe non 0. 1591. 
It should seem that this was the Mary Balls, 
who was marri¢d in 1617, and who then 
would be twenty-six years of age.” + 
MARY OF HADLEIGH. 
Through the dim arch, with, mantling ivy 
crown'd, 
The moon's wan orb had shed a sickly light ; 
Along exch echoing aisle, with sullén sound, 
The midnight storm was rushing on its flight : 
When o’er the heath, 2s pour’d the piercing air, 
The ery of * murder’’ rosé upon the blast ; 
The traveller starting, breath’d a hurried pray’r, 
Rein'd his dark steed, and turn’d his ear aghast. 
Groans, as from parting life’s convulsing frame, 
At times were heard upon the gale to swell; 
And, led by these, with fearfal step he came, 
Where, bath’d in blood, the hapless victim fell. 
Stretch’d on the green-sward as in act to die, 
Thotigh breathing still, a gallant youth he found, 
The moon-beam, glahcing as the rack swept by, 
Show’d his rich vestare pi¢re’d with many’a 
wound. 

opertettinsinmegensns 

we-struck awhile he yaz'd, then, leaping do 
Bound the wurn sudiorer fainting on oe 
And.led him heedful te the neighb’ring town, 
Here, where the Breta winds her ripling wave, 
And views her tall spire lift its tap ring head, 
Where Hadleigh still can point to Guthrun’s 


grave, 
And still the tear o’er martyr’d Taylor shed, 





* Vide Knolles’s History of the Turks. 
+ Parsons’s Monuments. and Stained Glass, 
Ato., 1794. pp. 544, 545, 


Speechless and cold, and pierc’d with thrilling 


pain 

The drooping stranger to his roof he brought, 

Instant for aid dispatch’d his menial train, 

And each kind means to save existence sought, 

Nor soughtin vain; for soon, tho’ pale and weak, 

Though tremulous still, and labouring to respire, 

Health dawning smil’d upon his faded cheek, 

And from his eye-balls shot reluming. fire. 

Yet, danger shifting, varied treachery tries, 

And, mask’d in charms, from beauty’s bosom 

OWS ; 

From looks of pity, love-inspiring sighs, 

From lips that breathe, and cheeks that shame 
the rose. 

Ah! what defence could Theodoro boast, 

When o’er his couch as evening breezes die, 

He saw the blushing daughter of his host . 

In languid sorrow bend the tearful, eye. 

First of the forms that ever poet drew, 

Was Mary graceful as the bounding roe ; 

On her ripe lip sate love embath’d in dew, 

Or ambush'd close where heaves the living snow. 

Free from her forehead, curl’d and clust’ring 
bri 


Profuse and rich her raven tresses fell ! 

Whilst cark and full, and thron’d in humid light, 
How many:a tale those eyés of sweetness tell! 
Nor was her mind less lovely than her frame ;— 
For all that suffer’d she had learnt to grieve ; 

A lily shrinking from the noon-tide flame, 

But pouring perfume on the gale of eve. 

Oh! woman’s pity each dread ill can cure, 

It whispers peace, and seems to open heav’n; 
It gives the breast to glow with passion pure. 
Breathe its warm vows, and hope to be forgiv’n. 


Thus felt the youth, and soon sweet Mary kuows 

What soft infection on his accents hung, 

As she sate listening to the varied’ woes 

That one by one his manly heart had wrung, 

Of many a deed in glory’s fields he told, 

Of many a danger pass’d on shore and flood ; 

E’en to the night when, fir’d by thirst of gold, 

His faithless servants dipt their hands in blood. 

There is a sympathy in noble minds, 

A bond of love which vice and'‘folly fly. 

A confidence which only virtue finds, 

As, touch’d by truth, she bids the heart reply. 

And these did Mary and her lover feel, 

Though round the youth a veil of mystery hung; 

‘hough parents murmur, and though friends 
appeal, 

And many a censure flows from many a tongue. 

Ah, where! if not in that eye’s open cell, 

As pledges sure of manly honour giv’n, 

If not on that clear brow, they love to dwell, 

Oh, where shall faith and fondness find their 
heav’n! 

In triumph rusting, and with joy imprest 

No fear had-Mary or of guile ee. : 

But, in the temple where her fathers rést, 

Gave to the man she lov’d a willing heart, 

Swift from the altar to an unknown roof, 

Th’ enamour’d stranger bore his blooming 


de ; 
And years roil’d on, whilst from the world aloof, 
No search could trate them, and no rumour 
guide. 
When, one dark night, as, rountl Mownt Edg- 
cumbe high 


mm) 
The whirlingtempests their hoarse descant sung, 
And, in wild concord with the sea-mew’s cry, 
O’er Cornwall’s cliffs the foam of ocean flung. 
Fyom a lone vessel wreck’d on Tamer’s flood, 
And nigh the scite by Liandulph’s fame en- 








Thrown on the coast an aged pilgrim stood, 
His grey locks streaming on the winter’s wind. 
Round in dismay, of friendly sid in search, 
Through the deep void he turn’d an anxious eye 
When from the chancel of high Liandui 


church, 
With sudden flash a beam of light shot by. 


Rapt in amazement, yet led on by fate, 
©'er the dim pile one fearful look he casts 
‘Then: trac’d its walls, and through its. western 


gate, ; 

Half open found, with trembling footstep past. 
On the ground kneeling, near a scutcheon’d 
tomb 

A female form he saw, and rob’d in white ; 
Whilst, hung on high, through shades of mur- 
kiest gloom, 

A lamp pale gleaming shed a sickly light. 

Slow, and with noiseless'stealth, he onward stept, 
His heart-pnilse flutt’ring with suspended breath; 
Till, close behind the mourner as she wept, 
Silent he stood, a statue still as death. 

Oh! who the sorrows of lost love can speak, 

As 2 her bosom press’d her infant clung ! 

Fasf fell the tears that bath’d its dimpled cheek, 
Whilst her clasp’d hands in agony she wrung. 
On a brass tablet: rear’d above her head, 

O’er which the lamp a waning splendour threw, 
Her eyes were fix’d, and thither instant led, 
Fix’d the deep anguish of the pilgrim too. 

For there with pangs no utterance could: make 
known, 

With wonder mingling, and with shudd’ring 


awe, 
T heodoro, heir of the Imperial throne. 
Commix'd with Mary’s humble name he saw ! 
Groans, as if life its inmost seat forsook, 
At length escap’d the pilgrim’s tortur'’d breast ; 
And Mary, rising, turn’d with ghastly look, 
“< My father!” shriek’d, and instant sank to 
rest ! 





The History of Spain, from the earliest 
Ages, &c. to 1814. With Chronolo- 
gical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Frances Thurtle. London, 1820. 
12mo. pp. 498. 

A popular abridgment of the History of 
Spain was very much wanted, and we are 
glad that the task of making it has fallen into 
such good hands as those of Miss Thurtle ; 
or we should rather say, of Mrs. Jamieson, 
for it happens to be our pleasing duty to add, 
by this review, a literary sweet to the sweets 
of her honeymoon. recent exploits of 
British heroism in that country, and its pre- 
sent political aspects, increase the interest of 
the publication ; and we think the fair autho- 
ress not only fortunate in her design and ex- 
ecution, but particularly so in the time at 
which her work appears. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to multiply quotations from a per- 
formance of this class, which steers very 
cleverly between the rocks of dry detail and 
superfluous ornament; and resembles in 
some parts (for example, in the reign of Phi- 
lip 11.) the manner of Goldsmith;—that mo- 
del for all historians, as far as style and 
clearness of expression are concerned. The 
annals of the Moors in Spain, notwithstand- 
ing their conciseness, preserve the romantie 
character of the people and of those chivalrous 
times ; the chronological tables are excellent ; 
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and, taken altogether, we would recommend 
this volume as extremely amusing and ,in- 
structive for youthful readers, and as a well 
arranged help to the memory of the elder and 
better informed in historical science. 

The first book contains a sketch of ancient 
and modern Spain, its produce, government, 
religion, &. We select a passage.— 

“ The Spanish horses, which are supposed 
to have been brought originally from Arabia, 
are proverbial for their beauty and fleetness. 
The sheep also of Spain have acquired much 
celebrity from ‘the superior quality of their 
wool. ey possess no heauty, for they are 
rather ill-lookmg than otherwise. And here 
we must not omit to mention, that these 
very sheep, which are called Merinos, and 
which the English graziers are now so anxi- 
ous to cultivate, were, i¢ és said, originally 
sent to Spain from a farm at Ryland in Glou- 
cestershire by Edward HI.; ahd it is not 
quite unworthy of remark, that after the 
lapse of 400 years and upwards, a present 
of the same kind, should be received by 
George TEI. from that country, which was 
originally indebted to one of Ais ancestors, 
for the sheep which have so long formed one 
of the principal sources of its revenue. It 
has been computed that Spain receives an- 
nually, no less a profit upon wool, than 
80,000,000 rials, a sum equivalent to 
1,666,666/. 13%. 4d. of our English money. 

“ The Spaniards, however, have been very 
jealous at the importation of Spanish sheep 
into France and England; but they need be 
under no apprehension as to the effect pro- 
duced on their revenue from this cireum- 
stance, as far as relates to the latter country ; 
for it is proved in England that the wool of 
the Merinos does become coarser in the space 
of a few years. The trial in France has been 
more fortunate, for M. Bourgoing asserts, 
that although the wool does not possess that 
pliability and softness, which distinguishes 
the real Spanish wool, it is equally fine, and 
is in great request in the French manufac- 
tures for broad cloths. Climate has certainly 
an influence on the wool, for the descendants 
of English sheep sent-to New South Wales, 
are foand to become nearly equal to the Spa- 
nish Merinos.” ’ 

_ Spain, finally conquered by Pompey, flou- 
rished a8 a Roman province during the ove 
od of the Emperors. After the lapse of five 
centuries the country became subject to the 
Goths, and was ruled by Gothic princes* 
for a century and a half The Moslems, 
wlio had for a considerable period infested 
‘the coasts of Spain, now invaded that fertile 

and in force, and about the beginning of the 
eighth century subdued it, by “ defeating Ro- 
derick thedast of the Goths.” 

“ After the death of Roderick, count Ju- 
ian, untonched by the woes of his native 
land, continued his disgraceful intrigues with 
Musa, whom he strongly advised to prose- 
cute his conquests, and proceed immediately 


‘to Toledo. The march of the Moorish ge- 





* One of these Kings was called Wamba, and 
he in his day was fasted though the name 
Seemed quite new to moét ears when tevived for 
another celebrated character—the fvol in Ivan- 
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neral Tarik, svas directed through the Sierra 
Morena, and his success and progress were 
astonishingly rapid. The city of Toledo, 
however, = a brave resistunce, obtained 
an honourable capitulation, and thé Jews, 
who had assisted the Moslems, were reward- 
ed with peculiar benefits and priveleges. Tn- 
deed, the friendship between these two peo- 
ple continued indissoluble, until the. final 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain. Their 
former animosity was forgotten, and mutual 
support and protection formed the tie which 
now bound them in the closest bonds of ami- 
ty. Murcia, Leon, and several other cities, 
submitted to the conquerors ; the surrender 
of Medina Celi, was, however, the most 
splendid and lucrative of all the conquests of 
Tarik. - Among the spoils of value, was the 
celebrated table of emerald, having three 
hundred. and sixty feet of massy. gold, en- 
riched with emeralds and pearls, brought ori- 
ginally from the east by the Romans; ac- 
quired by the Goths at the pillage of Rome ; 
seized by Tarik at the siege of Medina Celi, 
and presented by him to the throne of Da- 
mascus. 

‘* Musa, who had remained quietly in Africa 
till this period, began, at length, to feel jea- 
lous of the renown and fame acquired by Ta- 
rik, whose victorious arms were attended 
by the most brilliant conquests. He had re- 
turned in triumph to Toledo, when Musa 
cited the victorious chief to appear before 
him ; investigated his every action with the 
most scrupulous jealousy ; demanded a strict 
account of all the spoils he had taken, and 
finally threw him into prison. He then pro- 
ceeded to visit every part of Spain, and even 
crossed the Pyrenees, while his unfortunate 
rival and forerunner languished in a dungeon, 
from whence he was released by the express 
command of the caliph. 

“< Musa himself was now accused of dan- 
gerous and ambitious intentions, and sum- 
moned to Damascus, in order to answer the 
several charges pr against him. He 
refused to obey; but a messenger in the 
name of the Commander of the Faithful ar- 
rested him in the camp, and conveyed him 
to the presence of the caliph, but his march 
reseml|)}ed that of a triumphant’rather than a 
eaptive general. Four hundred Gothic no- 
bles, eighteen thousand female slaves, an 
immense quantity of gold and silver, and 
other precious articles preceded him, and at- 
tracted) the admiring gaze of the inhabitants 
of those countries through which he passed, 
from Ceuta to Damascus. Upon a strict 
investigation of liis conduct, he was found 
guilty of pectiation, and under the decent 
pretence of a holy pilgrimage, was banish- 
ed to Mecca, where he died of a broke 
heatt. Previous to the execution of this 
sentence, he had the misfortune of hearing 
that his son,” Abdalaziz, a man of mild aind 
peaceable disposition, was arrested on the 

lea of having been induced by his wife Egi- 
ona, (the widow of Roderick) to form the 
ambitious design of erecting a kingdom inde. 
pendent of the Caliphat. “If such were his 
designs, they were most unpropitious, for 
he was put to death by his followers. His 





_| head was sent to Damascus, and inhumanly 
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exiibited to his father, who, upon being 
asked if he knew those features? ‘* Yes,” re- 
plied the unfortunate old man, “I know 
them, and’ I imprecate the saine, a juster 
fate, on the authors of my soii’s death. “‘Ta- 
rik * is supposed to have died in obscurity. 
Count Sulemts fate is not ascertained, and 
his nephews are said to have experienced the 
ingratitide of the Moors ; but the apostate 
Orpas, who forsook his couritry and his God, 
and exchanged the mitre for the turban, met 
with his well merited fate from the hands of 
Pelagius, the noble restorer of his country’s 
faine. , 

This Pelagins headed the Spaniards who 
fled to the northern provinces, and founded 
the kingdom of Asturias, while the Moors 
took possession of the rest. 

** The royal legion of Damascus was 
planted at Cordova; that of Emessa, at Se- 
ville ; that of Kinniarin, or Chalcis, at Jaen ; 
that of Palestine, ‘at Algeziras, (which for- 
metly belonged to Count Juliab) and Medina 
Sidonia. Toledo. became the residence of 
the natives of Persia and Yemen; while ten 
thousand: horsemen of Syria and Irak, the 
most noble of the Arabian tribes, pitched 
their tents in the luxuriant environs of Gre- 
nada.” 

In the heart of all this barbaric power stood 
the throne of Pelagius, the extent of whose 
kingdom was only twenty-five miles in length 
and twelve in breadth ; but it was defended 
by barren rocks and noble spirits ; and there- 
fore remained firm and unbroken amid“ the 
wreck of nations.” 

The kingdom of Navarre was also founded 
at the same era. 

** When the Moors invaded Spain, some 
of the natives withdrew as we have seen to 
Asturias, while others ‘found a refuge from 
slavery in the Pyrenees, where they lived in- 
dependently, scattered about in various parts 
of the mountains. A certain herniit Wi 
whose holy life. and exemplary manners had 
greatly contributed to the Lanteny and pros- 
perity of this unconnected community, his 
funeral was attended by 600 persons, includ- 
ing several nobles, and this meeting gave rise 
to the kingdom of Navarre. The inconve- 
niences that had frequently arisen from oc- 
casional disputes, a which the deceased 
hermit had always seutled, were now likely 
to become a serious evil, since there was u0 
person to whom they could appeal for deci- 
sion. At this critical juncture some one 
proposed eleeting a king, in whom the power 
of administering justice shOtild be invested ; 
the proposal met with a general assent, and 
the united suffrages of this little society. con- 
ferred the honour on Garcias Ximenes, who 
died A. D, 758. His arms were ared shield 


* Jn an old Arabian manuscript the following 
circumstance is related as haying happened to 
Tarik upon his first landing. A poor woman 
approached him, fell at his feet and embraced 
them, ‘telling ‘him, at the same time, “ that 
Spain was destined to be conquered bya stranger, 
having a mole on his right shoulder, and having 
one arm shorter than the other.” In the prose- 
cation of his conquests Tarik is said frequently 
to have reminded his soldiers- of this circuiu- 
stance. 
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. without any bearing. At the battle of Talo- 
sa, A. D. 1212, Sancho added chains and an 
emerald .in the middle to commemorate his 
having broken the Moorish chain. The her- 
init’s cell was the spot on which a royal pa- 
lace was erected. A short time after this 


eventt, Charle e A. D. 732, got great 
ion of Navarre, which, with cont of Biscay 


and Catalonia, constituted a French province. 
On the dissolution of:his vast empire, the 
governors seized the province, assuming first 
the title of counts, and eventually of kings. 
From A, D, 716 to 1492, when the Moor- 
ish monarchy of Grenada was destroyed, the 
history of the wars between the Christians 
und Moslems in Spain, is one chain of chi- 
_valrous adventure, hervical display, revolu- 
tion, and bloodshed. The accounts are in- 
teresting, and full of matter for lation 
to the philosopher; and many of the events, 
hitherto unimpinged, suggest fine ee for 
the pen of the poet, and the pencil of the 
painter. We quote what relates to the foun- 
dation of the Inquisition about the year 1220. 
** In the mean while James I. king of Arra- 
gon, succeeded Peter his father, who was 
slain in an engagement before the castle of 
Murelle, in Gascony. He had taken arms 
in <lefence of the Albigenses*, inhabitants of 
Alby, in. the Pays de Vaud, whom the 
Church of Rome persecuted because of their 
dissenting from her superstitions.. Simon de 
Montfort, earl of Leicester, was employed 
as the leader of this impious enterprise, and 
the celebrated St. Dominick signalized him- 
self particularly in the establishing at Tou- 
louse fo a holy commission totry and punish 
these heretics. By the command of St. Do- 


+ This is confusedly written : the historian, 
we prestime, means by “ this event,” the clec- 
tion of Ximenes ; but the intervening date, 
relating to a subsequent act perplexes the sense. 

Ea. 


* This sect originally sprang up in Armenia, 
under the name of Paudicians, and from thence 
spread over Europe under various names. In 
England, the Lollards; in Holland, the Waldi- 
nenses; in Bohemia, the Hussites; in France, 
the Albigenses, all originated from the same 
source. As the human mind became enlightened, 
their ductrine, which was at first closely interwo- 
ven with mystic error, became gradually more 
perfect;; till at length, ed by persecution, and 
the basis of that re- 





n of Constans II. emperor of the east, 
the Bi — acre d confined to the clergy. 
A copy of this valuable book having fallen into 
his hands, he perused it with the most cager at- 
tention, communicated the contents to several 
of his friends, and made the New Testament the 
foundation of his actions as well as his faith. 
Their tenets consisted in a rejection of the Old 
‘Testament; of the real in the Eucha- 
rist; the adoration of the virgin ; the interces- 


sion of saints, and the worship of relics, They 
addressed the Deity himself in prayer, justly 
concluding, that there would be no presump- 
tion in approaching the Supreme Being, since 
our Saviour had taught and commanded us to 
ete him by the affectionate title of “Our 
Father.” . 


_ | tion with the public. 
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minick, and under his immediate eye, the 
fertile provinces of sangenan and Gascony, 
were over-run by the soldiers of this Catho- 
lic ‘crusade, who spread death and destrue- 
tion in every direction. And the benefits of 
the holy commission were judged to be so 
, that it henceforth became a perima- 
nent establishment, known by the name of 
the Jnguisition. 

We may mention, that ‘ The ancient 
dukes of Spain were generals, and they 
had the privilege of coining money. 
Hence the coin ducado, or ducate. Its 
value varies: at Madrid, Seville, and Ca- 
diz, it is worth 4s. 11d. at Barcelona, Sara- 
gossa, Valencia, &c, it is sometimes worth 
Gs. 234. sometimes 5s. 10d. and a fraction.” 

Having now quoted enough to show the 
manner in whith the authoress has executed 
her task, we shall not advert at all to the 
more modern history of Spain, from the ac- 
cession of Ferdinand and Isabella to the union 
of the Crowns of Leon and Castile. We shall 
merely add, that some antiquarian notes are 
to be found in the work, and that it has 
many anecdotes of different nations Ca 
bly interspersed. The dates are generally 
accurate; but we observed two or three 
(probably typographical errors) which re- 
quire revision, and also a few grammatical 
inaccuracies, which should be removed in 
ensuing editions. Line 4 from the botton, 
p- 178, andl. 6 from the top 283, are in- 
stances of this : in the former ‘‘ was” should 
be ‘* had,” and in the latter, <‘ perfectly” 
should be “‘ quite.” We will not, however, 
part in censure : the publication is calculat- 
ed to be very useful, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to shee cee to which it pertains. 


Letters (Tully's) written during a -Ten 
Years’ Residence at the Court of Tri- 
poly, &c. with coloured Plates. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 767. London, 1820, 


Having amongst other unavoidable. omis- 
sions so long neglected this. amusing and:de- 
servedly popular work, we feel much plea- 
sure in being at length enabled to make the 
amende honorable ; and when we add, that it 
falls to our lot to do so with a third edition, 
and in an octavo form, the fair author will, 
it is hoped; do us the justice to believe that 
we have not intentionally overlooked a 
duction which has met so flattering a recep- 





Although the gallant and successful attack 
of the fleet under Lord Exmouth, has, in ad- 
dition to liberating the unfortunate christian 
slaves, repressed, if not entirely removed 
the system of pirtey, which. the 

wers had, to the disgrace of civilization es- 

blished sg long; it has neither tended to pro- 
duce Tae confidence, nor increase to any 
considerable extent their commercial inter- 
course with the nations of Euro Conse- 
quently nothing that is calculated to make us 
better acquainted with the manners and cus- 
toms of the people or their governments, 
has by any means diminished, while the same 
impenetrable mystery in which religious 
dogmas and jealous habits have hitherto con- 








ticularly towards those works that bear in- 
tenal evidence of having been prepared on 
very spot where the tacts they relate oc- 
curred, or in which the manners and customs 
described, still continue to. prevail in all their 
original force. Such is the case with regard 
to the volumes before us, which were written 
by the sister-in-law of the late Mr. Tully, 
British Consul General at the court of Tri- 
poli; between whose family and that of the 
bashaw, the closest intimacy subsisted for 
many years. 
Previous to our giving any of the singular 
anecdotes with which these letters abound, 
our readers will perhaps be pleased to know 
something of the place in ‘which the author 
collected her materials. Itis thus described— 
“« Previous to entering the Bay of ‘Tripoli, 
a few miles from .the land, the country is 
rendered picturesque by various tints of 
beautiful verdure : no object whatever seems 
to interrupt the evenness of the soil, which 
is of a light colour, almost white, and in- 
terspersed with long avenues of trees ; for 
such is the appearance of the numerous 
paims planted in regular rows, and kept in 
the finest order. Their immense branches, 
coarse when neat, are neat and distinct at a 
distance. ‘The land lying low and very level, 
the naked stems of these trees are scarcely 
seen, and the plantations of dates seem to 
extend for many miles in luxuriant woods 
and groves. Ona nearer view, they present 
a more straggling appearance, and afford 
neither shelter nor shade from the burning 
atmosphere which every where surrounds 
them. The whole of the town appears in a 
semicircle, some time before reaching the 
harbour’s month. The extreme whiteness 
of square flat buidings covered with lime, 
which in this climate encounters the sun’s 
fiercest rays, is very striking. The baths 
formn clusters of cupolas very large, to the 
number of eight or ten crowded together in 
different parts of the town. The mosques 
have in general a small planfation of Indian 
figs and date-trees growing close to them, 
which, at a distance, appearing to be so 
many rich gardens in different parts of the 
town, give the whole city, in the eyes of an 
European, an aspect truly novel and pleasing. 
On entering the harbour, the town begins to 
diseover dilapidations from the destructive 
hand of time, large hills of rubbish appear- 
ing in various parts of it. The castle, or 
royal palace, where the bashaw resides, 
is at the east end of the town, within the 
walls, with a dock-yard adjoining, where the 
bey, (the bashaw’s eldest son, and heir to 
the throne) builds his cruisers. This castle 
is very ancient, and is enclosed by a strong 
high wall which appears imp le; but 
it has lost all symmetry on, the inside, from 
the innumerable additions made to contain 
the different branches of the royal family ; 
for there is scarcely an instance of any 0 
the blood royal, as far asthe bashaw’s great 
ndchildren, living without the castle walls. 
ese buildings have increased it by degrees 
to a little irregular town.” 
As our extracts will frequently relate to 
events which took place in the bashaw’s 





cealed them, only stimulates curiosity, par- 





castle, we shall pass over the early‘part of 
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the first volume, descriptive of the city, ad- 
joining country, and various traits of man- 
ners and custoins, fur the purpose of at once 
introducing the reader to the interior of the 
harem and palace, of which it forms a part. 

“On ee the castle of the bashaw, 
you pass the first intrenchments, escurted by 
the hampers (the bashaw’s body - guards). 
The castle is surrounded by a wall upwards 
of forty feet high, with battlements, embra- 
sures, and towers, in the old manner of for- 
tification, and is of ancient architecture, 
much disfigured on the inside by irregular 
additions made by the present bashaw to 
contain the numerous branches of his family. 
Having passed through the gate, you enter 
the first court-yard of the castle crowded 
with guards, waiting before the skiffer or 
hall, where the Chiah sits all day. This is 
the highest officer helunging to the Bashaw, 
and the most in his confidence. He is in- 
vested with supreme power whenever the 
hashaw is absent. No subject can approach 
the bashaw on any affairs but through him. 
A number of guards with black slaves and 
Mamelukes attend him. Through this hall 
is a paved square with a piazza supported 
by marble pillars, in which is built the mes- 
seley or council chamber, where the bashaw 
receives his court on gala days, It is finish- 
ed on the outside with Chinese tiles, a num- 
ber of which form an entire painting. A 
flight of variegated marble steps leads up to 
the door of it.” 

The fair author had not been many days 
in Tripoli, when she had the good fortune to 
be presented at court, at least to the female 
portion of it. Lilla Kebbiera, or Halluma, 
to use a more poctic appellation, wife to the 
bashaw, is rdpreneated as being extremely 
affable, and possessing the most insinuating 
manners. ‘Though at that time forty years 
of age, she was still very handsome, having 
light blue eyes and flaxen hair. She was 
adored by her subjects. The appearance of 
Lilla Halluma and the apartment in which the 
author first saw her, are described as follows. 

_ “The Moorish habit for mourning con- 
sists only in the clothes being entirely de- 
prived of their new appearance, and the deep- 
er the mourning is meant to be the more 
indifferent and even shabby the clothes : 
therefore when she orders a new cap, which 
is 80 richly embroidered that it is like a solid 
plate of gold, she never puts it on till it has 
passed through water before her, and all 
the beauty of it destroyed. She weeps 
over the operation, and her tirewomen make 
extempore verses on the cause of her dis- 
tress. The rest of her clothes were grand, 
and she wore costly jewels ; a transparent 
= of ee meee aa 3 carelessly about 

rin graceful drapery, isplayed thro it 
the whole of her rich ibe ; and her ‘tere 
was altogether majestic, with the sweetest 
countenance. The apartment she ‘vas in 
was hung with dark green velvet tapestry, 
ornamented with coloured sifk damask flow- 
ers: and sentences out of the Koran were 
cut in silk letters and neatly sewed on, form- 
ing adeep border at the top and bottom : 
below this, the apartinent was finished with 
tiles forming laadseapes. The sides of the 





dovrway, and the entrance into the room, 
were marble ; and according to the custom 
of furnishing here, choice china and chrys- 
tal encircled the room on a moulding near 
the ceiling. Close beueath these ornaments 
were placed large looking-glasses with frames 
of gold and silver; the floor was covered 
with curious matting and rich carpetting 
over it; loose mattrasses and cushions 
placed on the ground, made up in the form 
of sophas, covered with velvet, and embroid- 
ered with gold and silver, served for seats, 
with Turkey carpets laid beforethem. The 
coffee was served in very small cups of china, 
placed in gold fillagree cups without saucers, 
on a solid gold salver, of an uncommon size, 
richly embossed: this massive tvaiter was 
brought in by two slaves, whid bore it be- 
tween them round to cach of the company ; 
and these two eunuchs were the most richly 
habited slaves we had yet seen in the castle : 
they were entirely covered with gold and 
silver, Refreshments were afterwards served 
unon ‘low and beautifully inlaid tables, not 
higher than a foot from the ground; and 
amongst the sherbets was fresh pomegranate 
juice, passed through the rind of the fruit, 
which gave it an excellent flavour. After 
the repast, slaves attended with silver filla- 
gree censers, offering, at the same time, 
towels with gold cnds wove in them near 
half a yard deep.” 

Though want of room prevents eur ex- 
tracting some of these anecdotes which sue- 
ceed the above passage, we cannot omit one 
illustrating the wre state of the females 
in Barbary, where their very lives are in the 
hands, and at the disposal of men alternately 
the slaves of caprice and jealousy. The Tri- 
politan ambassador to Morocco had a Cir- 
cassian slave who lived near the family resi- 
dence, and whom he suspected of infidetity ; 
but after having often threatened and as often 
pardoned her, she at length fell a victim to 
vod rage of a Mameluke in the service of her 
ord. 

“ This wretch was an enemy to his master, 
and an unsuccessful admirer of the fair Cireas- 
sian. - Hearing that his master was engaged 
at an entertainment given by the Christians, 
he caine to him late in the evening, and 
worked on his imagination till the fatal tes- 
kerar was obtained. The Mameluke im- 
mediately rode otf full speed to the garden 
where she resided, and had departed on the 
wretched errand but a few moments, when 
the visible alteration and the agony in the 
countenance of the ambassador, led his 
friends soon to the supposition of the cruel 
orders he had issued, and he was easily per- 
suaded to countermand them. He sent 
horsemen with every inducement given them 
to overtake the sanguinary Mameluke, and 
arrest his hand from the murder he was so 
eager to perpetrate. They reached the 
— a few seconds after him; but he 

nowing of a breach in the garden wall, had, 
assassin-like, entered that way to prevent 
alarm, and found the fair Circassian walking 
solitarily in the garden at that late hour. 
At the sight of him she fled, having long 
considered him as her destined murderer. 
She, in her terror, climbed up the garden 











walls, and ran round the top of them, Those 
who were sent to save her saw her run in 
vain. They forced the gates and entered 
them ; in the mean while, twice they heard 
a pistol fired, and soon after the dying 
groans of the unfortunate female, whom the 
Mameluke; to prevent explanations, had 
stabbed to death, after having discharged 
two pistols at her.” 

Instances of a similar nature were quite 
common at Tripoli in those days. In page 
156 et passim, of the first volume, there is a 
vefy interesting account of the treatunent to 
which Christian slaves were formerly exposed 
at Tripoli, in the person of gh are lady 
and her two children. ‘Those o read it, 
will be thereby still better enabled to appre- 
ciate the services rendered to Europe and hu- 
manity by Great Britain, in having abolished 
that horrible practice altogether. 

In 1785 and the following year, Tripoli 
was exposed to the double calamity of a 
plague and famine, which carried off a third 
of its inhabitants. Even to this day, it 
would seem that the melancholy experience 
of the past, has been of little service to the 
Mahometans, who from their implicit faith 
in predestination, consider it as altogether 
superfluous to take any precautions against 
the introduction of these destructive scourges. 
Alluding to the effects of the epidemic on this 
occasion, the author observes :— ; 

“The city of Tripoli, after the plague, 
exhibited an appearance awfully striking. 
In some of the houses were found the last 
victims that had perished in them, who 
having died alone, unpitied and unassisted, 
lay in astate too bad to be removed from 
the spot, and were obliged to be buried 
where they were; while in others, children 
were candies about deserted, without a 
friend belonging to them. ‘The town was 
almost entirely depopulated, and rarely two 
people walked together. One solitary bein 
paced slowly through the strects, his mind 
unoccupied by business, and lost in painful 
reflections : if he lifted his eyes, it was with 
mournful surprize to gaze on. the empty 
habitations around him: whole streets he 
gon without a living creature in them ; 
or beside the desolation of the plague before 
it broke out in this city, many of the inhahi- 

with the greatest inconvenience, left 
thef® houses and fled to Tunis (where the 
plague then raged), to avoid starving in the 
dreadful famine that preceded it here.” 

Turning from this wretched picture, we 
shall present a more cheerful sketch to the 
reader. A lady of distinction being desirous 
of cclebrating the return of Badd Abderrah- 
man, who has been already alluded to, 
nuinber of female friends were accordingly 
invited, and amongst the rest our author, 
who gives the following account of an even- 
ing party at Tripeli, 

“The festive song for this rejoicing we 
heard long before we reached the house, and 
it was not without difliculty und defay that 
we could be conducted through this crowded 
assembly to the ambassador’s wife and fa- 
mily, who were seated with the most dis- 
tinguished part of the company. At sunset, 
about an hour after we arrived, Lilla Am. 
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nawii rose and led the company to the galle- 
ries of the house, fitted up.in the same man- 
ner as the area, coyered with awnings and 
furnishedwith a profusion of mats, carpets, 
and cushions. In these galleries were placed 
low Moorish tables, furnished with viands of 
every delicacy the place gould afford, The 
chief beverage was a. sherbet 1 have before 
described to you, made of boiled. raisins mix- 
ed with sugar and the juice of lemon. Be- 
tween two and three hundred. weight of 
this fruit is made use of at one of these 
feasts. Lilla Amnani and the aimbassader’s 
eldest daughter walked round the. tables 
while the guests were seated, to talk with 
them, an;].age they were. properly served. 

“‘ During the eutortainment of the music, 
Lilla Zeacles, the wife of Sidy el Buny and 
favourite of the bey, with a lady related to 
Hamet Hogia’s family, . and some other 
heauties of a gay description, unavoidably 
found entrance for a short time. Net lor 
after they came in, a report spread throug 
the apartments which caused a serious alarm: 
it was that Sidy Useph was present, having 
introduced himself disguised as a female, 
among the attendants. As such a discovery 
might have proved fatal to him, the thought 
of its happening at the ambassador’s house 
was truly terrifying to Lilla Amnani, At 
the instant this report was spread, and every 
one in commotion, a number of women who 
had- crowded into the avenues about the 
house, rushed into. the street and disappear- 
ed; and it was positively aflirmed that Sidy 
Useph. was amongst them. Lilla Zeno- 
bia, with her friend; departed the same in- 
stant.’ 

Thus it is that throughout the work, its 
charm is greatly heightened bya minuteness 
of detail which brings the reader in immediate 
contact with the objects and scenes des¢rib- 
ed. Having shown the Moorish ladies 
“* at home,” the sketch would be incomplete 
were we to overlook the opportunity afford- 
ed, of exhibiting them during a visit to the 
house of Mr. Tully, where his lady and the 
fair author had the honour of entertaining 
the wife of Hadgi Abderrahman, an event 
of very rare occurrence amongst Mabome- 
tans. > 
“The ambassador came himself first at 
_ nine o’clock in the evening.: in about, ten 
minutes after, his Jady and his eldest dah. 
ter by his first wife, and two Moorish ladies 
relations of the family, with their black and 
white women attendants, arrived... The gen- 
tlemen retired, and none of the male servants: 
were auffered to appear. As soon as the 
ladies came, the aabassador left us, as, 
agreeably to the custom of the country, he 
eguld not have appeared at the repast with 
his foray. The Moorish ladies, when the 
entered the house, were so entirely concealed, 
tat it was impossible to discover them, and 
they could ouly be known by the crowd of 
attendants that, surrounded them, and 
hy the whiteness and, delicate texture 
of their drapery... When their slaves remov- 
ed the upper covering, the next, transparent 
web or baracan discovered the most costly 
dresses, with great quantities of jewels. 
Sbderralunan’s Greek was not painted, but 
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the rest.of, the ladies: were. Lilla Amuani 
gave us a reason for not adding this , orna- 
ment tothe rest of her dress, that being the 
mother of a family, she was just arrived at 
that age when the Moorish prayers could 
not be dispensed with ; and as paint cannot 
be worn by any one during , their, orisons, 
she must, if’ she painted, be obliged, each 
time she attended her devotions, to wash.it 
off and paint afresh.’’ | 
The,author adds: ‘‘ It was yery enter- 
taining’to ‘us to see the curiosity and sur- 
prize every shing through the house excited 
In our visitors ; they beheld in every..second 
article something quite novel. They admired 
very much the books that were lyimg about, 
as they are only acoustomed to see, or rather 
hear of manuscripts, and, they seemed 
hardly to credit that ladies sat. down to read 
through the books they saw. On the apart- 
ments being’ shown to them which were al- 
lotted for officers and gentlemen to sleep in 
occasionally, some. of them manifested no 
less surprize at male visitors being permitted 
to sleep in the same part of the house where 
the ladies of the family were. When. they 
were shown, the beds, they considered the 
building (as they termed it) of the bedsteads, 
inclosed with curtains, as distinct apartments: 
their own beds,or couehes are laid on the 
floor of their sedda.or bedchamber, filling up 
an alcove, enclosed with: rieh curtains, as 
I have before described. | At supper none of 
the ladies made use of a knife and fork, ex- 
cept Abderrahman’s wife and daughter, who 
seemed to use them with some grace. They 
touched no wine, but drank sherbet and le- 
monade ; and. were in high spirits, and as 
much delighted as we were. Supper was 
not ended when the ambassador returned : 
a small part of our company attended him 
in the drawing-room, it being totally against 
the Moorish custom to have introduced him 
into the room where his wife and family 
were.” lence 
- That in point of labour, at least, the femate 
dandyism of Tripoli is not inferior to that 
experienced at an European toilet, may be 
conceived fron the number of persons em- 
ployed, and the.great pains taken to adorn a 
Moorish lady. In addition to five or six 
dressers who are busily employed in laying 
on cosmetics, painting the eye-lashes, put- 
ting on the jewels, placing the head dress, 
and adjusting the other parts of the figure, 
we beg to call the attention of those who 
lead the fashions in more civilized countries, 
to the coiffure of Lilla Uducia, the ambassa- 
dor’s daughter. ‘‘A profusion of the richest 
Arabian perfumes and seented waters were 
used, and cloves reduced to the finest pow- 
der, simply by themselvea, were prepared 
in a larger quantity than appeared: possible 
to be used at once ; but, they proved only 
sufficient for the present oveasion. - The 
whole of this powder, near a quarter of a 
pound, was put into two large tresses of 
ir, descending from each side of the head 
bebind, which. were plaited to a size far be- 
yond what the greatest quantity of hair grow- 
ing on the head could aecomplish, by mix- 
ing a quantity of black silk in them, pre- 
pared with strong perfumes by the slaves 












ont: here they have no idea of false hair. 
he operation of painting the eyelashes with 
a black tincture, laid on by a gold bodkin, 
is very tedious, and the method of shaping 
the eyebrows, by pulling out every single 
superfiuous hair, was evidently most painful.” 

The affecting. story of two slaves, a man 
and his wife, who had heen exposed for sale 
in the market of Tripoli, will not fail to ex- 
cite its due share of sympathy in a country, 
which boasts the exelusive honour of 
being the first to abolish the traffic in human 
flesh: but.we must for the present terminate 
our remarks with the portrait of an African 
chief, Shaik Alieff, who paid Mr. Tully a 
visit during his temporary stay at the Tripo- 
litan capital. 

“This Getulian, or Numidian, perfectly 
resembled in his habits and manners the des- 
cription given ofthe first inhabitants of those 
countries. His dress was that of the Jibe- 
leen, or mountain Arab, whose habit is pre- 
cisely:the same as it is described in the time 
of our Saviour. The fineness of the Arab’s 
dress is proportioned to his fortune, Shaik 
Alieff's upper covering, or baracan, made of 
Barbary wool fumous for its beauty and 
whiteness, appeared at first sight to be of 
the .finest muslin, many yards in length, 
which he had rolled in ample folds around 
his head and body. He wore a curious 
wrought belt (of a manufacture peculiar to 
this country and to the hand of an Arab), 
ingeniously woven in a variety: of figures 
resembling Arabie characters : it was wound 
several times tight and even round his body, 
and one end,.being doubled back and sewed 
up, served him for ‘his purse. In this belt 
he wore his arms, and he prided himself 
much on them, not on account of their rich- 
ness, but from the proof he had had of their 
execution, -After the manner of the Arabs, 
he wore sandals, which he took off on enter- 
ing the apartment, and thus paid.a compli- 
ment to those who received him ; for among 
the Arabs no one can approach his superior 
with his slippers on. His air was noble, 
his gait haughty, and his figure about the 
middle size. The Arabs are in general tall. 
Shaik. Aliefi’s features were perfectly regu- 
lar, and strongly marked ; his complexion 
nearly black ; his countenance very cheerful, 
though he was nota yourg man; and a set- 
tled vivacity seemed to be his characteristic ; 
yet he retains all the ferocity of the ancient 
Arabs, and considers himself one of the 
masters of the desert of Tripoli; for the 
Wargummas and the Noilles, the two most 
powerfal tribes known in these parts, hold 
the. sovereignty of the deserts.” 

Our extracts from the second volume, 
which are anavoidably postponed, will re- 
late to matters of a ae ae 
than the fo ing, and. tend to the 
utnansable: feneelty of the Moorish charac- 
ter better than any work we have hitherto 
met with on the same interesting subject. 





LORD BYRON. 


A Parisian critic, in reviewing the French 
translation of Lord Byron’s works, recently 
published, gives the following observations 
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on the noble author, on the authority of a 
traveller who lately visited Venice. _ 

‘Imagine a young man, alternately gay, 
haughty, and timid; with an expression of 
countenance such as the pencil of Raphael 
would have traced to represent a great poet ; 
carrying away, as if in the whirlwind of a 
lofty mind, all that. approaches him ; boast- 
ing of his noble birth hke a fool, and as proud 
of his genius as a plebeian:; more gratified 
by the publicity which a celebrated English 
heiress gave to his love letters, in a fit of re- 
venge, than by the eulegiums which all the 
literary reviews in Europe have pronounced 
on his works; loving liberty, as the source 
of all that is generous and true, and woman 
as the most perfect image of the beau ideal 
of the fine arts ; cherishing solitude, that 
first of all inspirations which may be com- 
pared to the nymph Egeria, whom the Ro- 
man legislator courted for genius ‘and wis- 
dom ; sometimes silent, sometimes inspired 
by his interlocutors;; speaking the elliptical 
language of genius, for the more one thinks, 
the less one explains ; preferring im conver- 
sation moral speculations to literary disserta- 
tions, for it is better to discuss ideas than 
words ; seizing with the vivacity of an‘ima- 
gination which magnifies all that it hears 
and sees, the ideas which in conversation 
escape the mest illiterate men, and deserib- 
ing in fine poetry the emotions he -has re- 
ceived, so that his poems are an extensive, 
animated, and pure mirror of external im- 
pressions, reflected by hisimagination;—such 
are the principal traits of the character and 
habits of Lord Byron ; and such, in my opi- 
nion, are the manifestations of a great poet. 

‘« The present decline of literature, parti- 
cularly in France, has inspire¢ Lord Byron 
with a kind of literary misanthropy. ‘ Come, 
d’Argens,’ Frederick II, used to say, when 
he was low-spirited, ‘ Describe to me the 
levy of Louis XV.,’ and the great King 
would laugh until the tears started into his 
cyes. The same effect is produced on Lord 
Byron, by reading the vague sonorous poe- 
try which we term imitative and descriptive, 
and which resounds in the ears without ever 
penetrating the soul or the understanding. 

€ cannot endure the society of literary 
men, because he considers the greater num- 
ber to be mean and envious :—Vidi i bei 
spiriti, he exclaims, ¢ m’accorsi che non 
erano ne belli ne spiritosi. 

“Lor Byron speaks fluently both the 
ancient and modern Greek, and also French, 
Italian, and Arabic. In the morning, when 
he is usually ik a melancholy mood, he com- 
poses two hundred lines of poetry, sometimes 
in his closet, hut mere frequently while he is 
riding on horseback, He spends a long time 
at dinner, when he happens to meet with:a 
friend or guest to please him ; for though 
extremely temperate, he loves to rolong 
the conversation over the desert. din- 
ner he hears music, and then, animated by 
the emotions it.excites, he shnts himself up 
in, his closet to reduce to fifty the two hun- 
dred lines which the inspiration of the morn- 
ing had reserved for evening meditation. 
Thus three hundred guineas are lost to Lord 


Byron; for Mr. Murray, the bookseller, pays | 
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at the rate of two guineas per line for his | 
manuscript péemst His abode at Venice 
is an old Abbey, surrounded by trees as sub- 
lime and gloomy as his genius. ‘It has been 
remarked, that a residence in Venice cannot 
be very consonant to Lord Byron’s habits ; 
for being, like Alfieri, passionately fond of 
the exercise of riding on horseback, “he 
must naturally feel some degree of constraint 
by being ——— by canals and gondolas. 
But there Is a sandy tract of ground in the 
vicinity of ‘Venicé, where he rides for 
three or four hours daily. Since he has 
lived in [taly, several of his works have been 
translated into the language of Dante. The 
influence of the climate and manners of the 
south, have ‘however. contributed to soften 
down the severity of the author of Conrad 
and Lara ; for within the last two years he 
has produced Don Juan and Beppo, which, 
far from being enveloped in the obscure 
clouds of northern melancholy, perhaps dis- 
play their Italian nudity under too transpa- 
rent a veil. 

“There is an anecdote. related of Lord 
Byron, which reflects equal honour on his 
character an genius, and which is sufficient 
to refute the scandalous imputations cast 
upon him in the libels dictated by conjugal 
jealousy, or literary ewvy. An insurrection 
broke out in Scotland, on the very spot 
where Lord Byron’s most extensive property 
is situated. ‘The insurgents, on approaching 
the estates of the great poet, agreed among 
themselves to ‘pass through. his immense 
cornfields one after another, so as to trace 
along them only a narrow path, whilst they 
had completely destroyed the corn of other 
noblemen in the neighbourhood. Pindar’s 
house reecived, amidst the flames of Thebes, 
the interesting homage of a King, too de- 
voted to. glory not to respect the genius 
which confers it; but a lundred times 
happier ig. the poet who could quell the fury 
of rebellion, and whose two-fold distinction, 
of wealth and neble birth, were pardoned for 
the sake: of his genius *! 

« ‘Phe perasal. of Lord Byron’s works suffi- 
ciently demonstrates the influence of his life 
over his talent, and of his passions over his 

ory. At every page we recognise the poet 
g his hero bare, Childe Howald, Mattred, 
all are Byron ; all is misfortune and genius 
throughout his worke, which are inspired by 
the despair which they in their turn inspire. 
The satirical misanthropy and bitter melan- 
choly which -have poisoned his soul, are 
evinced in that gloomy style of. composition, 
whieh unfolds all the misery and anguish of 

ent . life, and pictures only despair 
‘or the future. Is it. to ennoble great crimes, 
or to calumniate virtues, that they are 
eonfounded, in the same heart? Has not 
contempt of prejudice carried Lord Byron 
too. far, by forcing him to Sowpive even -the 
definitions of the words vice and virtue, such 
as mankind has established them; and has he 
not adopted too inconsiderately the doubt 
which M. de Chateaubriand expressed ina 
moment of despair :—‘ Savons-nous ce qui 





* This story, to use the old newspaper lan- 





» 66 ¢ eee. 
guage, ** stands in need 6f confirmation.’’ Ed. 
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est bien, sarvns-nows-ce gui est mal Lord 
Byren seems to. conclude that we do not 
know it, or that we know it very im rfect- 
jy. When we examine the -heart of a man 
diseontented with his fate, and yet satisfied 
with his own conscience, can we wonder that 
such a man, being unable to blame himself 
for his misfortunes, should accuse external 
objects and circumstances—all that does not 
belong to himself—finally social order ; and 
as he has not enjoyed through life the virtue 
natural to his own heart, may he not con- 
clude that the evil is unconnected with him- 
self, and that it exists in society? Hence 
comes the trampling down of received con- 
victions, the transposition of contempt and 
glory, the misplacing of esteem and. blame, 
of vice and virtue, of good and evil. Such 
is, in a few.words, .the secret of the melan- 
choly of superior minds, which has created 
a new style in literature, animated by con- 
tempt of mankind and love of humanity. The 
misery of a virtuous. man isa reproach on 
sovial institutions ; and when this virtuous 
man is at the same time a man. of genius, his 
genius avenges his misfortunes on society. 
Such was Rousseau and such is, Byron.” 





ARCTIC zZooLOGy.—( Concluded.) 
(Extracted from Scoresby’s valuable publicati 


‘The ArcticF ox is rarely seen by the whale 
fishers, as these animals appear most in the 
winter mouths. The Polar, or Greenland 
Bear, the sovereign of arctic animals, is 
powverfil and courageous; savage and sa- 
gacious ; apparently clumsy, yet not inac- 
tive, His senses are extremely acute, es- 
pecially his sight and smell, As he traverses 
extensive fields of ice, he mounts the hum- 
mocks and looks around for prey; on rear- 
ing his head and snoffing the breeze, he 
perceives the seent of the carrion of the 
whale at an immens¢ distance. A piece of 
krerig thrown into ‘a fire, draws him to a 
ship from the distance of miles. The kreng 
of the whalé, however offensive to a human 
nose, is to him a banquet., Séals seem to be 
his most usual feod; yet, from the ex- 
treme watchfulness: of these creatures, he 
is often it is believed, Keps fasting for weeks 
together. He seems to be equally at home 
on the ice ason land. He.is found on field 
ice, above 200 miles from the shore. . He. 
can swim with the velocity of three miles. 
an hour, and can acodmmpeh some leagues 
without much inconvenience. He dives. to 
a considerable distance, though not very 
frequently. 

* He may be captured in the water with- 
out much danger; but on the ice, he has 
such power of resistance-at command, that 
the experiment is hazardous. When pur- 
sued and attacked, he always turns upon: his 
enemies. If struck witha lance, she.is.apt 
to seize it-in his mouth, ‘and.either bite % 
two, or wrest it out of the hand. If shot 
with a ball, unless he is struck in the head, 
in the heart, or ‘in the shoulder, he is en- 
raged rather than depressed, and falls with 
increased power upon his pursuers. When 
shot at a distance and able to. escape, .he has 
been observed to retire to the shelter of a 








hummoek, o¢4 and, as if conscious of the styp- 
tical effect of cold, apply snow with his 
paws to the wound. 


“ Though oo of courage and great 
means of defence, he always, unless urged 
by h r, retreats before men. His gene- 
ral walk is slow and deliberate ; but when 
impelled by danger or hunger, he proceeds 
by a galloping step; and, upon ice, can 
easily vutrun any man. 

“The flesh, when cleared of the fat, is 
well flavoured and savoury, especially the 
muscular part of the ham. I once treated 
my surgeon” with a dinner of bear's ham, 
who knew not, for abovea month afterwards, 
but that it was a beef-steak. The liver, I 
may observe as a curious fact, is hurtful and 
even deleterious ; while’ the flesh and liver 
of the seal, on which it-chiefly feeds, are 
nourishing and palatable. Sailors, who have 
inadvertently eaten the liver of bears, 
have almost always been sick after it; some 
have actually ; and the effect on others, 
has been to cause the skin to peel off their 
bodies. This is, perhaps, almost the only 
instance known of any part of the flesh of a 
quadraped proving unwholesome. 

** Bears, though they have been known to 
eat one another, are remarkably aflectionate 
to their young. The female, which has ge- 
ne two at a birth, defends them 
with such zeal, and watches over them with 
such anxiety, that she sometimes falls a sa- 
ae her maternal attachment. . pleas- 

extraordinary instance of saga- 

city he water bear was related to mc bya 
credible and well informed person,who accom- 

me in several voyages to the whale- 

Tad wee mg, wl ere This 
bear, ath en anne its protection, 
was pursued across a ice, a 
of armed sailors. At first she pk rp 
urge the young ones to an increase we owe 
by running before them, turning round, and 
manifesting, by a peculiar action and voice, 
her anxiety for their progress; but finding 
her pursuers gaining upon them, she carried, 
or pushed, or pitched them alternately 
forward, until she effected their escape. In 
throwing them before her, the little crea- 
tures are said to have placed themselves 
across her path, to receive the impulse ; 
‘and, when projected some yards in advance, 
they ran onwards until she overtook them, 
when they alternately a:tjusted themselves 
for Saad throw. fe re 

instances jar sagacity in 

ye have been I abeeved ( 

** A seal, lying on the middle’ of a 
piece of ice, with a hole just before — 
marked out by a bear for its prey, and se- 


The seal, however, observed its a ; 
and into the water Ben the ‘ 
stan sprung it, y 
about a minute b edhn with seal in 
its mouth. 


“The captain of one of the whalers 
anxious to procure a bear, without wou 
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laying the noose of a rope in the snow, and 
placing a piece of krengwithin it. A bear, 

the neighbouring ice, was soon en- 
ticed to the spot by the smell of burni 
meat. He perceived the bait, approached, 
and seized it in his mouth; but his foot, at 
the same moment, by.a jerk of the rope, be- 
ing entangled in the noose, he pushed it off 
with the adjoining paw, and deliberately re, 
tired. After having eaten the piece he car- 
ried away with him, he returned. The 
noose, with another piece of kreng, be- 
ing then replaced, he pushed the rope 
aside, and again walked triumphantly off with 
the kreng. <A third time the noose was laid, 
but, excited to caution by the evident obser- 
vation of the bear, the sailors buried the 
rope beneath the snow, and laid the bait in a 
deep hole dug in the centre. The hear once 
more approached, and the sailors were as- 
sured of their success. But bruin, more sa- 
gacious than they expected, after snuffing 
about the place for a few moments, scraped 
the snow away with his paw, threw the rope 
aside, and again escaped unhurt with his 
prize. 

“In the month of June 1812, a female bear, 
with two cubs, approached the ship I com- 
manded, and was shot. The cubs, not at- 
tempting to escape, were taken‘alive. These 
animals, though at first evidently very un- 
happy, became at length, in some measure, 
reconciled to their situation ; and, being tole- 
rably tame, were allowed occasionally to 
at large about the deck. While the ship 
was moored to a floe, a few days after they 
were taken, one of them, having a —— 
tened reund his neck, was thrown ov i 
It immediately swam to the ice, got upon it, 
and attempted to escape: Finding’ itself, 
however, detained by the rope, it vour- 
ed to dise itself in ‘the following inge- 
nious way. Near the of the floe was a 
crack in the ice, of a-considerable length, 
but only 18 inches or 2 feet wide, and 3 or 
4 feet deep. To this spot the bear returned ; 
and when, on crossing the chasm, the bight 
of the rope fell into it, he placed himself 
across the opening ; then suspending him- 
self by his hind feet, with a leg on each side, 
he dropped his head and most part of his bod 
into the chasm; and, with afoot applied to 
side of the neck, attempted, for some minutes, 
to push the over his head. Finding 
this scheme. i ual, he removed to the 
main ice, and running with great impetuo- 
sity from the ship, gave a remarkable pull 
on the rope; then going backward a few 
steps, he repeated the jerk. At length, af- 
ter ted pray to escape this way, eve- 
ry failure of which he announced by a sig- 
nificant growl,‘he yielded himself to his hard 
necessity, and lay down on the ice in angry 
and sullen silence. 

** Accidents with bears occasionally occur, 
though not so many, by any means,'as the 
ferocity of these animals, and the temerity 
of the sailors, who embrace every opportu- 
nity of attacking them, might lead one to 
expect.” 

“A bear which was attacked by a boat’s 





ing the skin, made trial of the stratagem of 





crew, in the Spitzbergen Sea, made such a 


formidable resistance that it was enabled to 
climb the side of the boat and take posses. 
sion of it, while the intimidated crew fled for 
safety to the water, supporting themselves 
by the gunwhale and rings of the boat, un- 
til, by the assistance of another party from 
their ship, it was shot as it sat inoffensively 
in the stern. And, with regard to narrow 
escapes, I shall only add, that a sailor, who 
was pursued on a field of ice by a bear, when 
at a considerable distance from assistance, 
preserved his life, by throwmg down an ar- 
ticle of cloathing, whenever the bear gain- 
ed upon him, on which it always suspended 
the pursuit, until it had examined it, and 
thus gave him time to obtain some advance. 
In this way, by means of a hat, a jacket, and 
a neck handkerchief, successively cast down, 
the progress of the bear was retarded, and 
the sailor escai from the danger that 
threatened him, in the refuge afforded hin 
by his vessel.” 

It would far exceed our limits even 
to catalogue the remainder of Captain 
Scoresby’s zoological inquiries, including 
the rein-deer, sharks, birds, amphibia, &c. 
&e. We shall merely quote a passage con- 
cerning the Squalus Borealis, or Greenland 
Shark, which, as far aa we know, has not 
heretofore been described. “The sailors ima- 
gine this shark to be blind, because it pays not 
the least attention to the presence of a man ; 
and is, indeed, so apparently stupid, that 
it never draws back when a blow is aimed at 
it with a knife or lance. 

‘* The squalus borealis.is 12 or 14 feet in 
length, sometimes more, and 6 or 8 feet in 
circumference. Its liver, which is remark- 
ably oily, will fill a barrel. In its general 
form, it very much resembles the dog-fish. 
The opening of the mouth, which extents 
nearly across the lower part of the head, is 
21 to 24 inches in width. The teeth are ser- 
rated in one jaw, and lancet-shaped and den- 
ticulated in the other. On each side, there 
are at least four or five rows; on one side 
sometimes seven or eight. 

“This shark is one of the foes of the 
whale. It bites it and annoys it while liv- 
ing, and feeds on it When dead. It scoops 
hemispherical pieces out of its body, nearly 
as big as a person’s head; and continues 
scooping and gorging lump after lump, until 
the whole cavity of its belly is filled. It is 
so insensible of pain, that though it has been 
run through the body with a knife and escap- 
ed ; yet, after a while, I have seen it return 
again on the whale, at the very spot where 
it received its wounds. , The heart is very 
small. It orms 6 or 8 pulsations In a 
minute ; and continues its beating for some 
hours after taken out of the body. The body, 
also, though separated into any number of 

, gives evidence of life for a similar 
Eng of tine. It is, therefore, extremely 
culty to kill. It is actually unsafe to 
trust the hand in its mouth, though the head 
be separated from the body.” 

Again repeating our approbation of Mr. 
Scuresby’s work, we refer our readers to it, 
for much further and curious matter, which 





we have not space to notice. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Roya Ixstirvtion. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Campbell gave his 
third Lecture on Poetry. Having concluded 
his observations on the Iliad, in the former 
oue, he now proceeded to notice the Odyssey, 
which, he said, was distinguished by two re- 
markable characteristics, viz.—the richness of 
fancy which it displayed, and the cxtraordi- 
nary information which it gave, as respect- 
ing familiar life, in the heroic ages. In com- 
menting upon the character of Ulysses, he 
said that, to modern readers, it might at 
first view, appear to contain too much cun- 
ning ; but, a due consideration of the man- 
ners of the age, and the general state of so- 
ciety at that period, would shew that the 

t had not assigned to his hero any quality 
inconsistent with the dignity of his character. 
Mr. Campbell spoke in terms of great adini- 
ration of Homer's Calypso, and contrasted 
her with the Calypso of Fenelon: the French 
writer, he said, had given to his Calypso the 
air of a coquette, instead of the dignified 
and interesting tenderness of her prototype. 
Mr. C. observed that, in the Odyssey was to 
be found the origin of enchantment: various 
modifications of it had been given by subse- 
quent poets, but its invention could only be 
attributed to the creative genius of Hower. 
He then proceeded to defend the poet against 
the rg 4 which had been made against 
him by La Harpe, of tardiness in the action 
of the Odyssey. That critic had complained 
that no less than twelve books of the poein 
were occupied by the adventures of Ulysses, 
after his arrival in Ithaca. Yn answer to this 
charge, he had to state, that, if the detail 
was minute, it was always interesting. The 
art of the poet made the reader sympathize 
with the hero, even in his caution. The dis- 
covery of Ulysses to his friends and to his 
wife might have been made earlier, and the 
catastrophe accelerated ; but if it had, the 
poem, in his opinion, would have lost much 
of its nature, and consequently, of its beauty. 
Mr. C. recited some passages, describing the 
discovery of Ulysses, by his nurse, Euryclea ; 
his interview afterwards with Penelope, and 
his father, Laertes. He read those passages 
apparently without effort, but with very 
great effect. In that most beautiful descrip- 
tion of the interview between Laertes and 
Ulysses, in which the latter, in order to re- 
move his father’s doubts as to his identity, 
reminds him of the trees which Laertes gave 
him while yet a child, in that very garden 
where they were talking, Mr. C. was very 
visibly affected. Leaving Homer with appa- 
rent feluctance, the lecturer took a cursory 
view of the poets that flourished between his 
time and that of the Greek Dramatic 
Writers. He then deseribed the nature 
of Greek Tragedy, and contrasted it with 
that of modern times; and having ex- 
plained the nature and office of the chorus, 
observed, that though many attempts had 
been made to introduce it on the modern 


stage, they had all failed. No one who tho- 
ore understood and enjoyed the beanties 
of the tragic writers of Greece, could view 
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the remains of its sculpture which had reach-. 
ed us, without being conscious of a kind of 
union and connexion between them, |\ 
must be strongly felt though not easily de- 
scribed. In speaking of the effect of fine 
sculpture upon the mind, he illustrated his 
meaning by stating the sensations he expe- 
iienced on the first view of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, in lang’ so beautiful, so sub- 
limely eloquent, that it is impossible to de- 
scribe the effect it produced upon his audi- 
ence. Mr. C. will resume his observations 
on the Greek stage in his next lecture. Dr. 
Crotch gave his first lecture on Music on 
Friday fast. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, Aprnit 28. 

On Thursday last the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters or Arts.—David Howell, Esq. 
Christ Church, grand compounder, G, Hall, 
Scholar of Pembroke mg Rey. S. Cur- 
lewis. Lord, W. Morgan Williams, and Rey. 
C, Griffith, Wadham College; J. F. Ben- 
well, and Cornelius Copner, Magdalen Hall ; 
Rev. J. Morrall,. and Gilbert Henderson, 
Fellows of Brasennose College ; Charles 
Ranken, W. J. Monson, and Rev. Ralph H. 
Lecke, Christ Church ; W. Gresswell, Fel- 
low of Balliol College; J. Jones, and Rev. 
Peter Price, Fellows of Jesus College. 
Bacnerors, or Arts.—Rev. H. Bellairs, 
St. Mary Hall, compounder. H. R. 
Fowler, and J. Frampton, Exeter College ; 
J. Crayton, Pembroke College; J. Pruen, 
St. Juhn’s College; W. Charlton, Magda- 
len Hall; W. Duthy, Scholar on the New 
Foundation, .Queen’s Co! ; Brook H. 
Bridges,, Oriel College. W. J. Brodrick, 
Esq. Balliol College. The same day in con- 
vocation, C. Bellamy, Student in Civil Law, 
and Fellow of St John’s College, was una- 
nimously elected Vinerian Scholar. Yester- 
day the Rev, R. J. Carr, M. A. of Worces- 
ter College, was admitted Bachelor and Doc- 
tor in Divinity. The Rev. J. Bullock, Scho- 
lar of Worcester College, was admitted 
Master of Arts; and J. Colville, of Magda- 
len Hall, was admitted Bachelor of Arts. 


ford, is admitted Nobleman of Trinity Col- 
lege. J. Cottingham, Esq. M. A. of Trinity 
Hall, Barrister at Law, was on Tuesday last 
admitted into the Fellowship vacant by the 
resignation of Lewis Duval, Esq. 
CAMBRIDGE, Apri 21. 

The following gentlemen were on Friday 
last a‘lmitted to the under-mentioned de- 

cs ¢=— 

Masters or Arts.—James Foulkes Ro- 
berts, and Edward Curtis Kemp, St. John’s 
College. Bacnetors or Arts.—Richard 
Walker Fowler, and Lawrence Peel, | St. 
John’s College; James Crawford Gordon, 


inew Nichols, St. Peter’s College ;, James 
B. Cartwright, Alexander Greaves, and Ed- 
ward White, Queen’s College ; William John 
Hall, and Arthur Hussey, Corpus Christi 








, m 
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Lord Grey, eldest son of the Earl of Stam-| i 
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Magdalene College, Jacksonian Professor of 
Che itr, was on Sunday last admitted Ba- 
in Divinity. The following gentlemen 

were on Tuesday last admitted to the un- 
dermentioned degrees :— 
Master or Arts.—Nicholas Fiott, St. 
John’s College. Bacue ror tx Crvin Law. 
—Henry B. Martin, of Trinity Hall. Ba- 
CHELOR OF Arts,—William Henry Fogter, 
of St. John’s College. 

The Norrisign prize for the year 1819 is 
adjudged to Mr. k Brough, of Benet Col- 
lege. 





FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

We shall, ia this Number, briefly remark 
upon a few of the pictures belonging to the 
School of Design ; and to the higher pro- 
ductions in landscape. In our last, we did 
injustice to Mr. Sharpe, by omitting to men- 
tiun his Sunday oan J (61) aclever and 
humourous picture of a boy being washed at 
a pump, which we had marked “‘! ” in our 
catalogue, but lost sight of in the hurry of 
translating our pencillings into language. 
No. 152. Christ raising from Death the 

Daughter of Jairus.—H. Thomson. R.A. 





The subject of this picture, (from St. 
Matthew, cap. ix.,v. 18 to 25), as well as 
the style of execution, is of the class. 


The interest it excites is of the dee kind, 
and all must sympathize where all can un- 
\derstand. The purity of virgin white clothes 
the reanimating figure, and also surrounds 
her form. The garland of flowers. beauti- 
fully contrasts the palid hue of her counte- 
nance, which now a to take the quiet- 
ness of sleep rather than that of death. The 
attitude and expression of the mother may 
vie with the finest of Guido’s heads, nor is the 
trembling and eager agitation of the father 
less happily delineated.. The figure of Christ 
in some de; shares the fate of many other 
representations; though we think, in the pre- 
sent instance, the deficiency rather 
from the elevated character of the three fi- 
gures, which we have particularized, and 
which form the subject of the Saviour’s re- 
ard. The colouripg and manner have all 
the gravity of history, some monotony, and 
the figures rather short, and remind us of 
the works of Poussin. With perhaps a little 
of his marble or statue-like studies, this noble 
picture possesses all his grandeur and is 
altogether a splendid contribution to our na- 
tive arts. 

No. 206. Rome S46 the Vatican, &¢.—J. 

M. Turner, R. A 


It is with some diffidence as well as defer- 
ence, that we give our opinion of this extra- 
paren amie To the choice of the view 
we can have nothing to object ; it is grand, 
new, and i ; but how far the pre- 
valence of mn, Sie, nee GEN St BP 

re can 


John Turner, John Hollams, and Bartholo-~| trusive, and.the absence of 


be justified by any of the rules of art, isa 
mattey of extreme doubt. There is always 
great interest given to a view, as seen thro 

an arch or opening, which generally serves 





College. The Rev. W. Fayish, M. A. of | by its depth or local colours, as a frame- 
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work to confine’ and give value to the dis- 
tance, and also by its proximity to the sight, 
‘to form’a substance of- clear and 
‘contrast. We have no wish to see every 
thing nentrelised, or any systematic sacrifice 
of one part to another; but merely 
the display of colours for the sake of colours, 
‘is, we think, an absurdity unworthy the 
- _ of the professor of perspective. 
ut Mr. Turner. must “think his own 
thoughts,” and so will the public : for our- 
selves, we must confess that this appears to 
be a brilliant but outré and unsuccessful ex- 


iment. 
K roe. 26, 66, 71, 92, 98, 146, 160, 214.—7. 
h Stothard, R 

Mr. Stothard has given in substance six of 
the subjects which he exhibited last year 

on a small scale, from the Decameron of 

oceace ; to which he has added his Am- 
phitrite,‘and a picture of Sancho Panza con- 
ie | with the Duchess and her maids. 
“This ‘last is equally characterized by the 
elegance and taste,'as by the humour, of his 
pencil; while the Meadow, the Mill, and 
the Supper by the Fountain, have a freshness 
and fancy exelusively his own. ‘here is 
quite a reviving delight in the contemplation 
‘of these works ;—they transport us entirely 
to the scenes which they represent, and give 
a local habitation ‘to things which hitherto 
floated in indistinct visions upon our fancy. 
Assuredly, this painter is the painter to the 
-imagination, and one ‘of the greatest artists 
of his country and age. 
No. 162. nb % a Will —D. Wil- 

, @ R.A. 

‘Kt would hardly have been imagined in 
‘the commencement of British Art, that a 
union ‘of the Flemish school with the cha- 
racteristic humour of Hogarth, should have 
been found in the pencil of any single artist. 
Yet so it is, and the picture of Mr. Wilkie 
will bear us owt in this remark, by the varied 
and confirmed talent-which it exhibits. It is 
‘difficult to imagine'a subject in which cha- 
racter andexpression, costume, scenery, and 
“aceessories, could have founda field of more 
ample scope ‘for a play of the picturesque. 
"Phe i n 


interesting and interested widow listens 
without si toattend. ‘She has an ear: 
for.the right and afiother'for the left of what 


_ $8 going on; ‘it is evident that the testament 

ar te kaipey peer a while the 
epiet® bility of the er is finely con- 
Lane with ‘the im rat be feaiuirte of; 
‘those about'him. ‘His repose is the’tumult; 
“pf others, and’ reverses the idea of Pope, 
** Sleepless himself to give his readers sleep,” 
Near the willow is tani Hae unoecupied 
arm chair; ly that of the dear depart-' 


ed ; and full in yiew the strong box, with its! 
valued ‘hoards of plate, &e. An old lady, 
followed ‘by her footman and lap dog,’ is 
the scene with feefings which cannot 
. In short, part of this! 
inimitable” ice is replete with in- 


terest, ‘and neeté no details either to make 
it usiderstodd or admired. The still life 
es of the same' character, and isequal- 
¥ appropriate, and happily executed. An 
oval picture is ds true pa emo Be can 
ived. Though we regret 


concei this pic- 


be | Académy, foreign artists, and 


ture leaves the country, being painted for the 

King of Bavaria, itis a satisfaction to observe 

‘that it must greatly extend the fame of Bri- 

-tish Art the continent. 

No. 13. . e = : Finder ; oye er her 
yout Satellites arriving at the Isle of 
Papkoe We. Etty. 

Equally poetical im. its forms and colour- 
ing, it possesses also some of the most bril- 
liant qualities almost exclusively attributed 
to the works of the Venetian school and the 
old masters, r-with some of those 
inaccuracies in drawing, which the same ex- 
clusive ‘attention to colouring produced in 
them. The principal figure, however, in 
Mr. Etty’s picture, is graceful, and the whole 
is fall of taste. 

No. 17. Landscape. 148. Harwich.—J. 

Constable, A. 

The interest of this, as well as of all the 
works of this artist, arises from its truth 
and locality, But it is truth and locality 
as given by a Ruysdael or a Hobbima, not 
the every day representation of pictofial 
scenery. 

No. at A dead p mae on the eye 
small Cra, ing down. &c. A. 
Callcott, h Ft 26 ° 
All that can be expressed by the quiet 

stillness of such a scene, is truly and happily 
effected: ‘The nearer vessels are made to 
contfast with, and‘relieve from the more 
remote, with the utmost skill, and the aerial 
perspective is kept withont the: least appear- 
ance of system, or violence of opposition, 
either in tone or colour. ‘To say that the 
composition is in eve respert suitable, and 
the execution utiful, is but to repeat that, 
which we have always observed in the works 
of Mr. Callcott. uh RS 

No. 248. The Storm reti¥ing —T. Phillips, 


This is a variety in the pencil of the artist, 
and exhibits him to, advantage. There 
is a simplicity in this awful effect of the 
storm, which adds amazingly to its excel- 
lence. The prostrate body and the single 
oar tell the tale with a pathos more touch- 
ing than could be done by many details or 
exaggerated colours. 

No. 356. An ancient City, by Moonlight.— 
¢. Hofand. 


This is an effect of moonlight, brought to 
bear upona scene of suitable grandeur to 
the majestic orb of light. It exhibits the 


various vers of its splendour, upon the 
land, Spal the water ; it illumines the 
clouds, sheds its rays upon the mountains, 


and touches the towers and the temple ; 
without departing in a single instance oat 
that truth and character with which the 
study and observation of the skilful artist 
haye clothed the scene. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


On Monday, the ‘friends of this commend- 
able association held their anniversary dinner 
at the Freemason’s Tavern, where good 
cheer so frequéntly stimulates the pulse of 
philanthropy : the Marquis of Lansdowne 
presided ; and several members of : Royal 
ish gen- 
try, sat around hin. - With’ the oer! a 
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have little to do after drinking them ; and with 
the songs and music, scarcely more,—except 


Tinney’s rich bass, and Broadhurst’s admir- 
able ball le, contributed much to the 
enjoyments of the meeting. 

The chairman, on giving “‘ The Royal Aca- 
demy,” spoke of its new President in the 
highest terms ; and Mr. Shee acknowledged 
the ‘compliment in the name of the body of 
which he also is so distinguished a member. 
We were rather surprised that he should 
make oceasion to justify the Academy from 
suspicions or imputations of selfish feelings 
and lukewarmness in the cause of the Arts ; 
nothitig having ‘been said in the room to call 
for a defence of this nature. We certainly 
do not understand whence arises the tender- 
ness of reputation always evinced on the 
part of the Royal Academy ; and indeed the 
public know very [little about the affairs of 
that public institution. That it is abundant- 


every reason to believe ; that it is a desirable 
thing for an artist to belong to it, in every 
point of view, is obvious. Perhaps we, and 


W.\ the country, would like to he a little better 


informed as to its “ whereabouts,” and wish 
that, like most other establishments to the 
aid of which there is a contribution from the 
nation, its exertions for the benefit of the 
arts should be more apparént. But we have at 
the same time, a firm reliance on the inte- 
grity, humanity, and patriotism of its admi- 
nistration ; and from a personal acquaintance 
with many ofits members, are convinced, that 
though they may act mistakenly they never 
would act wrongfully. 
is one point which it would be gratify- 
ing that any one of them took an opportunity 
to explain : we allude to the sending abroad, 
and supporting in their studies, such young 
men as afford evidence of abilities likely to 
‘be cultivated to the honour of their profes- 
sion and native land. We have not recently 
heard of any such appointments ; and yet 
they form a very prominent feature in the 
urposes for which the Royal Academy was 
ounded. 

The other proceedings of this anniversary 
furnish little for observation or record; suit- 
able to our columns. The British Institu- 
tion—Canova and the Arts of Italy—the Me- 
mory of the Artists of Greece—Mr. Shee 
and the union of Poetry and Painting—and 
other appropriate sentiments, were honoured 
with vinous libations. Mr. Balmanno, the 
Honorary Seeretary, prefaced the reading of 
the subscription list, amounting fo above 
400/., with some: remarks which seemed to 
us to go further into detaif than was absolutely 
n 1; but this gentleman has been from 
first to last so zealous a friend to the Fund, 
and has done so much to promote its inter- 
ests,that even in questionmg his judgment 
on this point, we must applaud his intention. 

Somewhat Of restlessness in ‘their seats 
marked the conduet of afew of the party at 
the lower ends of the tables; and though cu- 
riosity is a potent stimulus, gentlemen ought 
to remember, that wherever one rises 
walks to the top of a room for the.purpose of 
hearing what is spoken more distinetly, others 








to say, as they belong to the Fine. Arts, that ° 


ly rich, and that it does much good, we have | 
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_ session by the King; and when summoned to 






will do the sume, and confusion be the conse- 
quence. Our Artists,however, may plead high 
* precedent ; for the House of Commons exhi- 
pited in the same way on the opening of the 


the Peers, made such arush at thetrain of Mr. 
Speaker, that the unlucky Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir William Curtis, and others, 
not formed for struggling in-a crowd, were, 
as we have been told, completely thrown 
out of the disorderly procession. 


EaraTa. Jr our notice of the Royal Academy, in 
our last Number, endeavouring to compress it 
as much as possible, a few words, but of very im- 
portant meaning, were accidentally omitted. In 
mentioning Sir 7’, Lawrence's admirable portrait 
of Sir W. Grant, instead of ‘the late Sir W. 
Grant," it ought te have been, *‘ the late Master 
of the Rolls, Sir W’. Grant :’'—that eminent 
lawyer and distinguished man being still alive, 
and an ornament to his country, though retired 
from his professional duties. Wilkie’s Reading 
of a Will is not from Waverley, but as we imagine, 
the hint takén and the idea enlarged upon from 
another novel by the same author, quoted rather 
oddly in the catalogue. 





MR. GLOVER’S EXHIBITION. 
[Bond Street.] 


The difficulty of sustaining the character of 
variety,and keeping up attention by the works 
of any artist singly, is sufficiently known : 
in the present instance, however, there is in 
Mr. Glover’s Exhibition, a display of talent 
fully equal. to the task. He speaks a lan- 
guage which all understand ; and the truth 
and locality of his representations carry con- 
viction to every observing mind. There is 
also a greater variety of subject than we had 
anticipated. His cattle, many of which are the 
size of life, oceupy a large portion, and are 
in themselves equally entitled to the admi- 
ration of the public at large, and to that of 
the amateur. Among his landseapes, Nos. 
78, and 61, struck us as possessing pe- 
culiar interest ; the former by the grandeur 
of its composition, the almost boundless 
extent of its distance, and the clearness and 
brilliancy of its execution ;—the latter by the 
novelty of its character, as giving the most 
perfect idea of height and magnitude, with 
an effect of light catching the tops of the 
tallest trees, and chequering the level scene 
below. Upon the whole, we consider this 
collection to be entitled to very high eulogy, 
and eminently honourable to the artist and 
his country. 





Lireraky Funp.—The anniversary of 
the Literary Fund was observed on Thurs- 
day : we purpose giying an account of it, 
with remarks on,the subject, in our next. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A MAD SONG. 
Come ye to seek me? then bear me home; 
= = — which I covet—the silent tomb ! 

or the - ee ; : 
ane % vanish’d, the bridegroom is 
Hear ye the chime of the marriage bell ? 
You shall soon hear it sounding my funeral knell, 
Warble your blithest strains to-day ; 
Soon shall you chaunt a deeper lay. 


JOURNAL ‘GF ERE Et 





Bind my head with « myrtle ; ; 

Twine it at eve with the garland 6f death.: 

Scatter sweet flowers in my thorny way,— 

I shall wither as fast as they : ‘ 

The flowers that sparkle with morning dew, © 

At evening my quiet grave shall strew. 

Clothe my. form in a robe of white, 

So shall it serve for my shroud to-night, 

Pluck a lock from’ my raven hair,. 

Which next to my heart this morn I'll wear : 

Pluck it at eve from my clay-cold breast, 

And give it to him that Ipves me best : 

And say to the youth, as ye bear me home, =~ 

The lover is dear, though the bridegroom is 
come ! 

April 24, 1820. 


[By Correspondents.] 

The Hindoo Girl’s Song, and her Lover's Reply. 
BY RICHARD RYAN. 

Oh take this rose, and let it lie, - 

Close to thy fond devoted heart ; 

There let it live its hour and die, 

And never from the dear rose part. 

For yester-morn at noontide’s hour, 

As wand’ring by the Ganges’ stream, 4 

Oppress’d and faint, I sought a bower, 

And fairies sent me this sweet dream : 


I thought a sylph, with wings of light, 
Bade me select the brightest tree, 
And gather for my soul’s delight 
A sun-bright rose, and give it thee. 
Then take this rose, and near thy heart, 
* Oh! ever wear of love this token, 
And never from the dear rose part, 
For if ’tis lost my heart is broken ! 

THE REPLY. 
You gave a rose, and bid me keep, 
From all: my nymphs the fragrant gem ; 
But, sad mi while deep in sleep, 
The lovely rose was stol’n by them. 
They kiss’d its leaves, and stole its dew, 
To scent their own delicious breath ; 
And each to each the bright rose threw, 
Until it sunk from bliss to death. 


Then every leaf that late had giv’n, 

To nymphs as bright its odours sweet, 
Whose breath was as the breath of heav'n, 
Was trod beneath the fair one's feet. 

So like to thee, ill-fated flower, 

Is he, who trusts in beauty’s eyes ; 

For tho’ in bliss glides many an hour, 

Yet gricf o’ertakes him ere he dies. 








LINES. 
Sweet river, by thy lucent flowing stream, 
I oftimes wander to recall the past, 
The fairy moinents of Love's golden dream, 
Too gaily bright,—and oh! too pure to last. 


But most I haunt thy em’rald tinted shore, 

When day’s bright orb has sunk into the west, 

When all its sparkling beams are seen no more, 

And in that hour my fancy flies to thee, 

Lost Julia! Ifthy blest spirit’s free 

To look on earth from the divinity, 

For | am still unchanged, tho’ thou art gone— 

My wishes are for thee, and death alone. 

a NRRL TN 
M. Balzac, a French architect, well known 

for his beautiful desigas from Egyptian mo- 

numents, which appeared in a work pub- 


LETTRES. 


‘| died in Paris, on the 3let of ‘March, of an 

















apoplectic fit. He was an excellent man 
anda skilful artist, animated by sincere en- 
—— oe the a art. 7 
preserved the energy of youth to a-very old: 
age. M., Balzac also cultivated poetry with: 
success. Besides a multitude of designs and: 
architectural plans, he has left: behind him. 
a.colleetion of poems published last -year, 
also a comedy in verse, and other manu- 
script works. i , 
eaths of Celebrated Men.—Severtal men: 
of great celebrity have died within a short 
period. On the 12th of April, Arthur Young, 
30 emit | known for his. works on agri+ . 
culture, died at the age of 79. Major Top- 
ham, a person distinguished not less for: fi- 
guring in the periodical press, than in the- 
circles of. fashion ; the author of two or 
three farces; the life of the'miser Elwes; 
and himself a.very eecentric character, died 
last week, at Doncaster, in his 69th year.’ 
The Earl of Selkirk, and Colonel Mudge, are 
also among the recent deaths : the former dis- 
tinguished as a practical political writer, the 
latter as a geographer and. man of science. 
In France, the famous (Count) Volney, the 
author of the Ruins of Empires, and of 
many literary and political productions, died 
at the age of 65, in Paris. He was a native 
of Craon in Bretagne, a member of ‘the 
French Academy, and a Peer, created by 


Buonaparte. Volney was a correspandent 
of the Literary Society of Calcutta, and has 
bequeathed 1200 franes of rente for ever, to 


found a premium for the best Essay on the 
Oriental Languages, and particularly on the 
simplification of their characters. His fune- 
ral obsequies were performed in the Church 
of St. Sulpice on the 28th, and his remains 
carried thence to the cemetery of P. Lachaise. 
Mr. Lévéque de Pouilly, the author of se- 
veral esteemed works on antiquities, is also. 
dead, at Rheims, having attained the great 
age of 86. 





THE DRAMA. 


Kine’s THeatre.— On Thursday, that 
deserving individual and highly aceomplish-. 
ed singer, Madame Bellochi, had her bene- 
fit, (which was brilliantly attended), and 

uced for the occasion i of 
Il Tancredi, with Rossini’s¢core. Madame 
Bellochi sustained the part of Tancred ; 
the other characters were filled by Angrisa- 
hi, Torri, Deville, and Si Corri and 
Mori. The pieee, was de ully 
ed, and the heroine hero often, in the course 
ofher exertions, received the loudest tributes 
of admiration. She was peculiarly fine and 
expressive in Tu che. accendi questo core ; 


and grand ia a duet, where 


occurs. But we want space for particulars ; 
and shall only add, that the gratification ex- 
perienced by the audience was througliout 
of the highest order. 

Drory Lanz.—An afterpiece of a musi- 
cal cast, andl called “‘ The Lady and the 





Leaving the sky in roseate splendour blest ; 
Turn thy seraphic gaze in smiles on me, \ 
BIOGRAPHY. 

—_— 
lished by order of the French government, 





Devil”? was produced at this theatre on 
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Wednesday. 
of a young 

lover (Elliston) to: take the last step, matri- 
mony ; and terminates by her efforts being 
crowned with success, beg a rH 
to those stratagems, whi gentleman 
on whom they were practised had erroneous- 

i to the agency of the Devil. 
rs. has some pretty airs, and Harley, 
as a valet of the Leporello ea = a 
deal of work in the line which he fills so 
ably. The early scenes drag heavily, but 
there is a good deal of bustle towards the 
jose ;-—-the former will no doubt be com- 

and the latter heightened by prac- 
tice in the ; after which the piece 
will deserve to live its day, as an amusing 
entertainment. The four actors whom we 
have named, did much for it by their exer- 
tions and talents. 

Covert Garvren. — In rivalry to the 
theatres of the out-skirts, a melo-dramatic 
thing, called Montonéor the Phantom, was 
hrought out at Covent Garden on Wednes- 
day. The public seems to have come over 
pretty rally to our opinion, and to be 
tired of these senscless exhibitions, which 
assuredly fulfil no one of the purposes of 
the stage, for they neither reflect the man- 
ners of the age, nor improve the morals of 
the As this draina experienced the 
reception it deserved, we shall not waste 
our readers’ patience, by recording the vir- 
tues and vices of the defunct. Suffice it, 


as 


a 


that not even the powerful art of Macready, 
aided by the gentlemanly vigour and discri- 


mination of Abbott, the sidelong glances of 
Miss Foote, and the clever roe unfinished 
acting of Yates, could avert the doom of 
Montoni. 





A new tragedy, on a subject of Roman 
history, has been accepted, and is forth- 
coming at Covent Garden. We hear a very 
favourable account of it as a spirited produc- 
tion, and one possessed o* high dramatic 
q , from a literary friend of very com- 
petent judgment. 

The Drury Lane bills also announce a 
new tragedy, entitled ** Virvinius,” not un- 
likely to be founded on the same story with 
that at Covent Garden. 


a 
VARIETIES. 


Botany.—A letter from New York men, 
tions, that in the month of February, a large 
collection of seeds, &e. of the trees and 

lants of South America, were embarked for 
avre, to be sent to the Central Museum of 
Natural History at Paris. 

An ustronomical observatory similar to 
that at Greenwich, is about to be erected at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. F. Tallows, 
of Cambridge University, is inted astro- 
nomer : the situation is iv ted for the 
advancement of science. 

French Newspapers.—The Parisian oppo- 
sition newspapers ~~ a curious - 
ance at present; in every column almost, 
you see a hiatus of ten lines or more, wher- 
ever the censors hare objected to the article. 


one ‘the reader is left to fill n 
twenty blank spaces in every shect, accord- 
ing to his imagination. 

ing the storm scene in Lear, on Wed- 
nestlay, one of the trees was so exceedingly 
agitated (by the performance), that it fell 
down flat on the stage. A hypercritic ob- 
jected to it, that theugh, in an upright po- 
sition, it looked Po 5 like a tree, Pa 
it lay flat it was nothing but wood ! 

Retort.—A French officer quarrelling with 
a Swiss, reproached him with his country’s 
vice, of fighting om either side for moncy, 
while ‘‘we Frenchmen, (said he), fight for 
honour.” “Yes, sir, (replied the Swizs,) 
every one fights for that which he most 
wants ! ” 

Anecdote.—A woman anxious to get into 
Notre Dame, whence a sacred procession 
had just issued with the //ost, was very ur- 
gent with the Verger, who denied her en- 
trance. “7 want the blessing of the Good 
God ?? said she : ** The Good God is‘just gone 
out forawalk,” was the,answer ; “there is no 
use in being so troublesome—he is not at 
home!” 

Memorandum from an Artist’s Sketch 
Book.—1 divide my sky and clouds into 
kings, lords, and commons. To the sual 
give the powerful and regulating influence of 
the laws. The azure yault of heaven reigns 
asking. The light, and fleecy clouds are the 
lords ; while the commons are distinguished 
by those of a darker and graver tone, some- 
times approaching to a threatening tone, anil 
bearing in them the destractive qualities of a 
tempest. ‘The due equipoise of these, is 
health and fertility to the globe we inhabit. 
For it may be observed, that when the sky 
as king, continues, or asserts his prerogative 
to continue, too long, without the interven- 
tion of his subjects, the clouds; or, if he 
regards the fleeey or showery forms of the 
higher péwers, in preference to the lower 
but more useful;—sterility aud barrenness are 
the consequence ; and when necessity con- 
pels him to call for their aid, they seldom fail 
to show their strength, and come clattering 
in, obscuring the bright vision of the mo- 
varch, defying even the power and influence 
of the sun. Should the bright clouds, or 
lords, obtain a. partial attention, or be suf- 
fered to hold too long a sway, they will di- 
minish or obseure the brilliaucy of the sove- 
reign, holding out only promises of supply; 
whereas a due mixture of the sober com- 
mons gives the fruitful showers and the 
abundant harvest. 

It is no uncommon.thing for artists to con- 
trive some short sentence, or evena word, to 
assist their memory in the observations they 
have occasion to make; as, R Y B. Ryb, 
Red, Yellow, Blue : or in a coaplet.— 
*€ When the shadows are bright, 

What becomes of the light >” 


An earthquake, in the een of from 
east to west, and accompanied by a detonat- 
ing sound, was experienced 
2ist ult. For the few days preceding the 
sky was uncommonly serene, and the sun 
brilliant; and even at the tine of the explo- 
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consists of the, manosuvres j Thus the journ are like nents of polit.-| sion the snoon shone delightfully, and the 


~ It 
lady (Miss Kelly), to induce her | cal 


atmosphere was untroubled. nomena 
of this kind are much more rare on the coust 


of the ocean than on the Mediterranean, 


shores. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
APRIL, 1820. 


Thursday, 20—Thermometer from 39 to 45. 
meter from 29, 83 to 30, 06. 
Wind N, and N. E, 3 and §. --Cloudy. 
Rain fallen ,1 of an inch. 
Friday, 28— Thermometer from 35 to 53. 
Barometer from 30, 16 to 30, 20. 
Wind N.b.E. 1, and S.W. $.—Morning cloudy, 
the rest of the day generally clear. 
Saturday, 293—Thermometer from 32 to 59. 
Barometer, from 30, 27 to 30, 28. 
Wind S, W. 4. — Generally clear till noon, 
when it became cloudy, and continued cloudy 
the rest of the day. 
Sunday, 30— Thermometer from 37 to 59. 
Barometer from 30, 30 to 30, 44. 
Wind W. N. W.4 and N.E. 4.— Generally 
cloudy till the evening, when it became clear. 


may, 1820. 
Monday, 1.— Thermometer. from 29 to 58. 
Barometer from 30, 47 to 30, 49. 
Wind N. 3 and S. 3:—Clouds generally pas- 
sing; clear at times. A white frost in the 
morning. ‘The wind very variable to-day. 
Luesday, 2 — Thermometer from 35 to 59. 
Barometer from 30, 42 to 30,31. 
Wind S. W. 1, N. W.1, N. E. Sand E. 3.— 
Generally cloudy; sunshine at times. The up- 
per part of a halo formed between 6 and 7. A. M. 
strongly coloured. 
Weduesday, 3—Thermometer from 38 to 52. 
Barometer from 30, 32to 30, 26. 
Wind E.J and S. E. }—Generally cloudy. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. 
Lon. 0. 3.51. W. 





at Brest, on the | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor would be glad to be enabled to send a 
letter to Phile Nauticus. 

We are obliged to C. A. B. With regard to his 
first point, it dues not appear tous to merit the 
description given: there never was and never 
shall be seen in the Literary Gazette, a word or 
idea calculated to offendthe chastest female eye, 
or sully the purest female heart : with regard to 
the second, tt occurred in the business part, which 
occupies very little of the Editor’ s attention, and 
thus escaped being rejected by him. 

Our “ rery ill-used Subscriber”? at Glasnevin, is 
informed that we dectine all favours which cannot 
submit to the judgment necessary fur shaping a 
miscellany for the public. Both time and man- 
ner of insertion must be left to our sense of fit- 
ness; and though grateful for kindnesses real or 
intended, and willing to oblige, we cannot fill 
our journal with particular intimations, 

W.N. S., and other Correspondents, will please to 
receive the same intimation. 

a % It is our intention, in our next Number, to give 
an account of the ee of the Supplemen- 
tal Fund, established by the SURGEONS OF THE 
Navy;—an Institution which appears to us to 
merit the particular observation of the public, not 
only as emanating from a class of men distin- 


. guished for attainments and science, but asawor- | 


thy example of prudent philanthropy, to be fol- 
lowed by other numerous bodies’in the country. 
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Miscellaneous AYbertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts) 


R. HAYDON’S PICTURE of “‘Christ’s En- 
try into Jerusalem,” is pow open for Exhibition, 
at Bullock’s Great Room, upstairs to the right, from 
ten till six.--Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 
« Fear not Daughter of Zion ; behold thy King cometh, 
sitting on an ass’s colt.” 








Pictures. 
By Mr. Bullock, at hig Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Thursday, May 19th, at one precisely, 
A Small Collection of capital Italian and Dutch 
Cabinet Pictures, the Property of a Gentleman 
deceased. Further notice will be given. : 


Beoks. 
By Mr. Bulleck, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Saturday, May 13th, at one precisely, 

Very valuable LIBRARY of BOOKS, com- 
prising, Fulio Boydell’s Shakespeare, 9 vols. with 
the large plates; Millan’s Etruscan Vases, 2 vols. ; Wil- 
son’s American Ornithology, 9 vols.; Costumes de Rus- 
sie, 2 vols,; Handell’s Songs, 9 yols,; Parliamentary, 
108 vols. and many other interesting and scarce works. 

Catalogues are preparing. 








Birds, 

By Mr. Bullock, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Mondsy, May 16, and two following days, at one 
precisely, : 

Very rare assemblage of PRESERVED 
BIRDS, comprising some of the most beautiful 
objects of foreign ornithology that have ever been offer- 
ed for public sale ; including many undescribed species. 

Also a few Quadrupeds in good preservation. To be 

viewed, and Catalogues had three days preceding, Sun- 

day excepted. i 





Insects. 
By Mr. Bullock, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Monday, May 22d, and following days, at one precisely, 
"HE First Part of the well-known Entomolo- 
gical Collection of William Swainson, Esq. of Li- 
verpool. Catalogues are preparing. 


Minerals, &c. 

By Mr. Bullock, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Tuesday, 9th May, and three following days, at one 
precisely, 

N Extensive and valuble Collection of Bri- 
tish and Foreign MINERALS ; comprising many 

very | iful cabinet sp » native gold and silver 
ores, precious stones, polished and unpolished agates, 

&c, : the whole forming nearly a complete collection, 

scientifically arranged. At the same time will be sold 

the India, which contain the foregoing. To be viewed, 
and Catalogues had. 











Fossils. 
By Mr. Bullock, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Monday, May, 15, at one precisely, 
A Small but very fine Collection of ORGANIZ- 
ED FOSSILS, fromthe Blue Lias Formationat Lyme 
and Charmouth, in D hire, consisting principally 
of Bones, illustrating the osteology of the Icthio-Saurus, 
or Prote-Saurus, and of specimens of the Zoophyte 
called Pentacrinite, the genuine property of a private 
th » and coll d at iderable expence. To 
be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues hads 











Choice Library of Books, and valuable Collections of 
Paintings ‘and Prints, Manchester.---By Mr. Win- 
stanley, at the Large Rooms, in the Exchange- 
buildings, Manchester, on Wednesday, May 3, and 
6 following days, (Saturday, Sunday, and Tuesday ex- 
cepted), at half-past ten each day, by order of the As- 


signees, - 

THE genuine, select, and well-chosen Library 

of Books in various languages, the property of Mr. 
T. H. Robinson, selected by him with great judgment 
in this country, and on the continent; comprising a 
highly valuable and choice selection, containing the 
Editiones Optime of the principal variorum and other 
admired Greek and Roman Classics, numerous capital 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


works on Philology, Divinity, Ecclesiasticul History, 
ancient and modern History, Bibliography, Biography, 
Voyages, Travels, Antiquities, Natural History, the 
Belles Lettres, Poetry, the Drama, &c.; in their respec- 
tive classes will be found, Walton's Polygott Bible, with 
Castell’s Lexicon; Biblia Latina Vulgata, 1475; some 
valuable editions of the Greek Testament; Edda Islan- 
dorum, 1665; Bowyer’s superb History of England ; 
Hawkesworth’s Collection of Cooke's Voyages, com- 
plete ; Ormerod’s Cheshire; Gough’s Camden; a com- 
plete set of Grose’s Antiquities; a set of the Italian 
Poets, in 50 vols.; Le Vaillani’s Oiseaux d’Afrique ; 
Roxburgh’s Coromandel Plants; Lee Plantes Grasses ; 
the Works of Buffon, Dr. Shaw, and Penant ; Les Gu- 
vres de Weirotter and Bassan; Herne and Byrne's An- 
tiquities; the Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, 
large paper; Galerie du Musee de France, royal 8vo. ; 
Musee Francais, imperial folio; Murphy’s Arabian An- 
tiquities; Galerie du Palais Royal ; the first edition of 
Picart’s Ceremonies Religieuses, large paper; Rees’s Cy- 
clopedia, ditto; the works of Baldi i,, Heineken, 
Winkelman, Janson, Bartsch, Strutt, Ottley and others, 
introductive to, and illustrative of, the Arts; Gclizius, 
Gesner, Snelling, &c. On Coins, with numerous other 
works of high value ; the whole being in excellent con- 
dition, and principally in elegant bindings. On Wed. 
nesday, May 17, will be sold by auction, the genuine and 
highly valuable Collection of Paintings, the property of 
Mr. T. H. Robinson, in which will be found the follow- 
ing acknowledged masterpieces of art ; a Head of Cirist 
by Leonardo da Vinci; the Virgin and Child, by Cor- 
regio ; St. Catherine, by Domenichino; the Daughter 
of Herodias, by Guido; a Landscape, with the Baptism 
of Christ, by Annibale Carracci; the Holy Family, by 
Carlo Maratti; a Landscape and Figures, by Wynants 
and Lingelbach; a ditto by Adrian Vandevelde ; with 
other desirable specimens of the works of Rembrandt, 








903. 


Benjathin’ West, Esq. 

THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE for May 

1, is embellished with a fine PORTRAIT of Ben- 
jamin West, -Esq. engraved in the line manner by H, 
Cook, and contains, among other interesting articles... 
1. Memoir of Benjamin West, Esq. by W. Carey. 2. 
On the living Novelists, No. 2; The Author cf Waverley. 
3. What is beauty? 4. Lines on Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
by Lord Holland.and Henry Lutterell, Eeq. 8. Remarks 
on English Manners, Literature, the Fine Apts, and 
Drama, by a German Traveller, 6 State of Great Bri- 
tain at the Aceession of George 1V. 7. On Musical. Ge- 
nius. 8. Lessons of Thrift, by a Member of the Save-ali 
Club, 9. The a Tragedy, by Percy B. Shelley. 
10. Present State of Religion gnd Literature in Spain. 
ll, The Arctic Regions. 12. Visit to the Crater of the 
Volcano Goenung Apei in the Island of Bandia. 13. 
Sketches of South America, 14, Valdi, or the Liber- 
tine’s Son. 15. Mollien’s Travels in Africa. 16, Adven- 
tures of a Traveller in the Island of St. Jago. 17. Dra- 
matic Notices, 1%. Varieties Literary and Scientific. 
19. New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 20. New 
1 i and D ies. 21. Reports; Literary, 
Agricultural, and Commercial. 22. Historical Digest of 
political Events, Trial of Thistlewood, &c, 23. Interest- 
ing Occurrences, Promotions, Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths; with biographical particulars of several cele- 
brated persons. . 

The four preceding Numbers for 1820 are embellished 
with portraits of his late Majesty, George IV. the Duke 
of Kent, Viscount Casticreagh, and Antonio Canova ; and 
those persons who may be desirous of commencing with the 
present year are requested to transmit their orders without 
delay to their respective booksellers or newsmen. 

London : printed for Henry Colburn and Co, Conduit 
Street; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cum- 
ming, Dublin. 








David Teniers, Berchem, Ochterveldt, Routbout, Ru- 
bens, Guercino, Zucchero, kc, And on Thursday, the 
18th, and on Friday, the 19th of May, will also be sold 
by auction, the remaining collection of Prints and Etch- 
ings, the property of Mr. T. H. Robinson ; consisting of 
a small but select variety of specimens of the different 
schools, among which will be found the Death of Wolfe, 
the Battles of La Hogue and the Boyne, the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, on India paper, and others, by celebrated Eng- 
lish artists ; the searce portrait of Henry VIII., by Mat- 
sis; Margaret Smith, and various other English Cha- 
racters, by Faithorne, &e.; Italian Engravings, by Marc 
Antonio and his scholars ; early German ditto, by Bock- 
holt, Schoen, Martin, Zagel, Albert Durer, and others ; 
searce Etchings, by Parmegiano, Guido, and the Ita- 
lian artists; a few fine specimens of the etchings of the 
Dutch and Flemish masters; a brilliant impression of 
the Reiner Henslow, the Hundred Gilder Print, and 
others, by Rembrandt; a large set of the battles of 
Alexander, by Audran, after Le Brun; some curious 
early wood-cuts, amongst which is the celebrated and 
highly valuable St. Christopher, with the date of 1423, in 
the most ‘perfect preservation; a few Chiaro Oscuro 
prints, &c. The beoks may be viewed on Monday the 
Ist, and Tuesday the 2d: the pictures and prints on 
Monday the 15th, and Tuesday the 16th of May. Sepa- 
rate catalogues of the heoks, price Is. each, and of the 
pictures and prints, price 1s. each, may be now had of 
Messrs. Winstanley and Sons, Paternoster Row ; and of 
Mr. Bullock, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, London;’ 
Mr. John Ballantyne, Edinburgh; Mr. Morgan, Litch- 
field; Mr. Parker, Oxford; Messrs. Deigh Cam- 








HE LONDON MAGAZINE, No. V. for 
May, published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
will contain, among other Articles of interest, the 
following .--- 1, On May-day. 2. Lord Byron, his French 
Critics, the Newspapers and Magazines. 3. The Chroni- 
cle of Don Pierre Nino, Count of Buelna. 4, Euphro- 
syne and Melidore, a ‘Tule. 5. Ancient State of the 
Jews in England. 6, Extracts from Dr. Spiker’s Tour 
through England, Wales, and Scotland. 7. Spanish Li- 
t and Language. &. On Fighting, by a young 
Gentleman of the Fancy. 9. Goethe's Strictures on Mr. 
Haydon’s Account of Two Ancient Heads of Horses, 
and on Lord Byron’s Manfred. 10. On the Character 
and Writings of Shirley. 11. Sonnets by W. Cornelius. 
12. Vindication of Eustace from Charges brought against 
him by Mr. Hobhouse. 13, Curious History of a Sol- 
dier’s Daughter. 14, Mr. Jackson on the Nile and the 
Niger. 15. Midnight Hours. J6, The New Schools, 17, 
Sonnets. 18. The Collector; Anecdote of a Scottish 
Burgh. 19. Critical Notices of New Books; 1.. Cenci, by 
Percy Byshe Shelley; 2. Memoirs of Richard Lovel Edge- 
worth; 3. The Monastery. 20: The Drama. 21. Report of 
Music. 22. Historical and Critical Summary of Public 
Events. Besidcs the usual variety of infurmation under 
the respective heads. 


Cottu’s Work on English J urisprudence.—6e, 6d. 
"THE PAMPHLETEER, No. XXXI. con- 
taining---l. A Translation of Judge Cottu's celc- 
brated French Work on the Administration of the Cri- 
minal Code in England, and the Spirit of the English 











bridge; Mr. Broster, Chester; Messrs. Todd, York ; Mr. 
Wilson, Hull; Messrs. Robinson, Leeds; Mr. Ellis and 
Mr. John Ford, Manchester ; at the place of sale; and 
of Mr. Winstanley, Clayton Square, Liverpool. To pre- 
vent intrusion, no person will be permitted to the view 
or sale without a catalogue. 


in 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Handsomely printed, in 1 vol. 8vo. on royal paper, with 
four superior coloured engravings, price, in boards, 18s. 
"THE SPIRIT of CERVANTES; or Don 


2. Notes on a visit made to some of the 
Prisons in Scotland and the North of England, Dy J. 
J. Gurney. (Concluded from No. XXX.) . 3. First Re- 
port of the Commissioners on the Weights and Mea- 
sures. 4. Letterson Cash Payments. 5. Summary of 
Facts and Inferences respecting the Causes; proper and 
adventitious, of Plague, and other Pestilential Diseases ; 
with Proofs of the non-existence of Contagion in these 

ladies. By C, Maclean, M.D. {Original.] 6. Ba» 
ron Smith’s Charge, delivered on the 9th of Mareh, 1820, 
to the Grand Jury of the County of Westmeath, and 
published at their unanimous request. 7. The British 
Metre, and its Derivatives; being a Sketch of a proposed 
Refi ion in the British Measures, Weights, and 








Quixote Abridged : a selection of the Episod 
and Incidents, with a summary Sketch of the Story of 
that popular Romance. Printed for F. C, and J. Ri- 
vington, No. 62, St, Paul’s Church- , and No, 3, 
Waterloo Place, 





Coins. [Original.] 8. Speech of the Right Hon, G. 
Canningydelivered at Liverpool, given on his re-elections 
Sold by Messrs. Longman and Co, and all other Bool:» 
se'Jers, 












"THE POETICAL WORKS of the Reverend 
GEORGE CRABBE. Consisting of, 1, Poems-+- 
Il. The eA LI. Tales---and IV. Tales of the 
Hall, 65vols. 8vo, 21, 18s.6d, 4 vols. royal Svo. 41. 12s. 
7 vols. small 8vo, 24 29, Printed for John Murray, Al- 
bemasle Street. 
With a Map, two vols. 8vo. 18s. 
A CIRCUMSTANTIAL NARRATIVE of the 
CAMPAIGN in SAXONY, in the Year 1813. By 
BARON ODELBEN, one of the General Officers of 
the Army. To which are subjoined the Notes of M. 
Aubert de Vetry, ‘Printed for Joln Murray, Albe- 
marle Street. ~~ - 
é In 8x0. 12s, Second Edition, 
SKETCH of GEOFFREY CRAY- 
ON, Gent., Printed for John Murray, Albe- 
marie Street, 








: Albemarle Stecet. 


‘THE | LITERARY GAZESTE,/ &0 10’ 


EF COMEDIES of ARISTQPHANES. By 

T. MITCHELL, A. M. late Feilow of Sidney- 
Sussex-College, Cambridge. Printed for John Murray, 
Albemarle-street. 





Th Bvo. Ss. 6d. 
THE FALL of JERUSALEM. A Dramatic 
Poem. By the Réy. H.H. MILMAN, Vicar of 
St. Mary's Reading, and late Fellow of Brasenose Col- 
‘lege, Oxford. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle- 
Street. 





In Bvo. Je. 6d. 
STANZAS tothe MEMORY of the late KING. 
By Mrs. HEMANS. Printed for John Murray, 





Craufz’s Greealand, 





In 890. 10s. 6d. 
THE LIFE of FENELON, with other Bio- 
graphical and Historical Tracts. By CHARLES 
BUTLER, Beq. Printed for Jolrm Murray, Albemarle 
Street: 





. Tn Bvo. 18s. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL, ECONOMY 
considered, with a View to their Practical Appli- 
«ation. By the Rev.T. R. MALTAUS, A, M. R. R. 8S. 
Professor of History and Political Economy if the 
East India College, Hertfordshire. Printed for John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 


*TRIVIAL POEMS and TRIOLETS. By PA- 
TRICK CAREY, 1651. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 4to. 18%. A very few 
Copies are printed. 

** Some specimens from the Poems of Patrick Carey, 
were published by the present possessor of the manu: 
script, in the Edinburgh Annual Register, for the year 
1810, As they have attracted, from time to time, the 
notice of our poetical antiquaries, the Editor has been 
induced to place them beyond the chance of total obli- 
vion, by the present very limited edition. The Reader 
is here introduced to a Bard of the seventeenth century, 
as staunch a cavalier, and nearly as good a poet as the 
celebrated Colonel Lovelace. Of the poems, only one 
manuscript copy is known to exist. It was presented to 
Bir Walter Scott, the present possessor. The volume is 
.& small duodecimo, written in a very neat hund, (the 
-author'’s autograph,) is perfect, and in tolerably good or- 
der, though scribbled on the blank leaves, and stripped 
-f its silver clasps and ornaments. The proprictor of i. 
whique manuscript is apt to over-rate its intrinsic merit ; 
and yet the Editor cannot help being of opinion, that 
Carey's playfulness, gaiety, and ease of expression, both 
in 'amatory verses and political satire, entitle him to rank 
considerably above the ‘mob of gentlemen who write 
with ease.”.--Abbotsford, April. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

" A new Edition, 4 vols. cr. 8vo, Ll. 1és. 
AXTAR, a Bedowen Romance. Translated 
‘ from the Arabic. By TERRICK HAMILTON, 
Esq. Oriental Secretary to the British Embassy at Con- 
stantinople. 








tit Vols. 2, 3, and 4, (never before published) ere |: 


sold separately. 11. 7s. H 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Tn Bro. 25s, 
"TRAVELS on the CONTINENT ; for the Use 
of Travellers : 


*,* This work will be founda very useful Guide 
J ugh France; Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Portugal, 
Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Rus- 
sia; and contains an Account of the Antiquities of 
Italy; particularly those of Rome, Herculaneum, Pom- 
peli, and Pestum; together with minute lists of 
the most ‘€minent Statnes and Paintings which em- 
*bellish the ‘Galleries. It gives accurate de~ 
tails of the ¢xpenses incurred by residing in various 
parts of France, Italy, &c.; so that persons whio visit 
the Continent from econoinical motivés, may select the 
most eligible places for permanent residence, and for the 
use of families, who may wish:to avoid the expense at- 
»tendant upon travelling with a coufier; with instruc- 
tions forinivafids. Printed fur John Murray, Albe: 
Street. ‘ 








.| third and last Volume of the author's Miscellaneous 


at d by Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. price Il. le. boards, a 
New Edition, with considerable improvements and ad- 
ditions, of 

"THE HISTORY of GREENLAND, including 

an Account of the Mission carried on by the United 

Brethren in that Country, with a Continuation to the 

present Time, illustrative Notes, and an Appendix, con- 

taining a Sketch of the Mission of the Brethren in La- 
bradur. From the German, by DAVID CRANTZ. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 

London. 

Dr. Johnson declared that very few books had ever 
affected him so deeply, and that the man who did not 
relish the first part was no Philosopher, and he who 
could not enjoy the second no Christian. 


Horsley’ s Biblical Criticism. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. bas. 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM on the BOOKS of 

the OLD TESTAMENT, and TRANSLATIONS 
of SACRED SONGS, with Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory. By SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL. D. F. R.S. 
F, A. 8. late Bishop of St. Asaph. London: Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown ; and F. 
C. and J. Rivington. Of whom may be had, by the 
same author, Sermons, 3 vols, 8vo. price Il. 7s. boards. 
Nine Sermons, on the Evidence of our Lord’s Resursec- 
tion. In 8vo, yriee 10s.6d. boards. A Translation of 
the Psalms of David, with Notes, in 2 vols. Svo. price 
18s, boards. 


Adamson's Life of Camoens. ; 
In 2: vols, crown Svo. embellished with 5 Portraits, and 
numerous Woodcuts, 1/. 4s. bds. 
MEMoiRs of the LIFE and WRITINGS of 
LU13 de CAMOENS. By JOHN ADAMSON, 
P. 8. A. London, Edinburgh, and /Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. London Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown. 
A few Copies have been taken off on large paper, 
with proof impressions of the plates. 11. 16s. bds. 


Mr. Wordswarth's New Poems. 
8vo. price 12s, bds. 
"THE RIVER DUDDON, a Series of Sonnets ; 
VAUDRACOUR and JULIA, with other Poems. 
By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
*,* This Publication, together with Peter Bell, the 
Woggoner, and the Ode, completes the 











Poews.« 

Printed for Longman, Hurst,,Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. Of whom may be had, by the same author, 

The EXOU RSION, @ Poem, in 4to. Yl. 2s. 

The WRITE ‘DOE of RYLSTONE, a Poem, in 4to. 
My Is. 


BI BLIOTBECA RARA et CURIOSA; ora 

Catalogue of a highly curious and interesting Col- 
lection of Books lately formed on the Continent, con- 
taining may singdlar ‘and rare Works, on nearly every 
subject which has occupied the attention of the learned 
‘and curions; and including: a considerable number of 
books not known inthis country. Sold by Beosey and 
) Sons, ‘Broad Street,’ Boyal ‘Exchange. Price Is. 6d. 
Where may be-had, Catalogues of French, Malian, Ger- 
man, Spanish Books, &c. for 1820. These Catalogues 





May. be had of Cumming, Dublin; Wilson and Co. 
Edinburgh ;, Parker, Oxford; and Deighton and Son, 
Cambridge. 











GJR_ ARTHUR CLARKE’s ESSAY on BA- 
THING, the 5th edition, revised and enlarged, is 


Colburn and Co, Conduit Street. 


In 8vo. price l4s. boards, 

ypu PHILOSOPHY of LIFE. By SIR 
CHARLES MORGAN, M. D. and Fellow of the 

Royal College of Physicians of London. 

“ Sir C. Morgan has here presented us with a book 
containing a great deal of usefal and entertaining infor- 
mation. He has undertaken to consider man as an or- 
ganized being ; to explain his structure, and how it is 
afftcted by various modes of treatment. To shew the 
influence ‘of climate, diet, &c. upon the human frame, 
and to connect this influence with the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the mind. In conducting this in- 
vestigation he has had an opportunity of calling to his 
aid, not only the knowledge of his own peculiar profes- 
sion, but the discoyeries of modern Chemistry, inter- 
esting facts in natural history and illustrations from ge: 
neral science, and the history “of*mations. The work 
contains many plain ard sensible lessons on the best mie- 
thods of keeping both mind and body in ahealthy state.” 

Printed for Henry Cotburn and Co. Conduit Street. 








In 4 handsome vols. 8yo. with portrait, price 2/, 4%. bds. 
TH: WHOLE CORRESPONDENCE of HO- 

RACE WALPOLE, EARL of ORFORD, now first 
collected : comprising his Letters to the Hon. Mr. Con- 
way; Richard West, Esq.; Mr. Gray; Lady Hervey ; 
George Montagu, Bsq.; Rev. Mr. Birch ; Richard Bent- 
ley, Esq.; the Countess of Ailesbury; Hon. G, Har- 
dinge ; Rev. Wm. Cele; the Zarl of Strafford; John 
Chute, Esq.; Mrs. Hannah More; David Hume; Lady 
Craven ; Mr. Nichols ; W. Roscoe, Esq. Rev. Mason, 
&e. &c. Printed for Rodwell and Martin, Bond Street; 
and Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street. 


In 4to. with plates, 3l. 3s. boards, 

AVELS in various COUNTRIES of the 

EAST; being a Continuation of Memoirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. Edited by RO- 
BERT WALPOLE, M. A. Containing the last Travels 
of the late Mr. Browne; a Biographical Memoir of him; 
a Journey from Suez to Sinai; an account of the re- 
markable Monuments of Antiquity, discovered at Susa, 
in Persia; Travels in Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and 
the Achipelago; with Remarks on the Antiquities, Na- 
tural History, Manners, Customs, &e. Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 
Of whom may be had, also edited by Mr. Walpole, 
Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, &c. 
2d edit. 4to. with plates, 3l. 3s. bds. 

Southey’s Life of Wesley. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with portraits, 11. $s. boards, 
"THE LIFE of WESLEY; and the RISE and 

PROGRESS of METHODISM. By ROBERT 
SOUTHEY, Esq. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London. Of whom may be had, by 
the same author, Poetical Works, 14 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
Bl. 10s. 6d. bds. History of Brazil, 3 vols. 4to. 71. 15s. 
boards, with a Map. 

German Periodical Publications. 

The following .German Publications may be read at 
Boosey and Sons, 4, Broad Strect, Royal Exchange, 
Hy EIDELBERGER JAHRBUCHER. Jena 

& Halle Litteratus Zeitung & Wiener Jahrbu- 
cher der Litteratur, at a Guinea per year. 


Longman and Co,’s Catalogue of Old Books jor 


Drange 2s. 
THE THIRD PART of a GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE of OLD BOOKS for the Year 1820. Con- 
taining the classes of Auctores Classici, Gr. et Lat. ; 
Dictionaries, G , and Bibliography, all Lan- 
guages; Coins, Medals, Gems, Emblems, &c. all Lan- 
guages. To he sold at the affixed prices, by Longmen, 
Harst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row. 
+4+ The Fourth, or concluding Part, of this extensive 
Catalogue, will appear on the first of June. 

















London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 342, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 








this day\ published, price 52, 64. Printed for Henry. 
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